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‘commission,—may be demanded of the arehi- 








SAILTHOUGH the question of. 
we! architects’ remuneration appears 
Sae| to be placed—so far as Govern. | 
ment works are concerned—in 
} a more promising state, by the 
conditions for the public offices | 
competition, than it: was left in 
by the Treasury, at the con- 
' summation of their treatment | 
of Sir Charles Barry—by which he | 
,» was made to forego a large pro- | 
portion of the amount of his fair | 
claims,—it cannot be held as at 
present adjusted satisfactorily,—| 
having regard to professional imte- | 
© rests, or to the national interests—_ 
[sb which equally are involved in the! 
fd) question—and the cultivation and advance- 






j 


to the principle of payment: by a commission of | 
5 per cent. ; but complaints reach us from the 


| 


ground or the other. 


‘made to appear willing to reap advantage, and 


tect over and above his ordinary duty, and no 
compensation whatever be given him for them. 
He may have defrayed heavy costs out of pocket, 
whilst instalments to him are far in arrear, yet 
will get no allowanee of interest on the one 
Verily one must have a 
fortune and large capidal to begin and support 
a calling where so much is made to depend on 
length of purse. Is that a position in which 
should remain a profession requirmg very 
different qualifications for its objects and real 
sphere of inffuence ? 

By a course such as we have referred to,—as 
in the case of the Crimean Commissioners,—the 
country is, by the conduct of its Government, 


yet to offer any quibble in lieu of compensation. 
The public have, ordinarily, no time to master 
“ Parliamentary papers;” they leave the public 
honour and credit in the hands of those who | 
administrate ; but they recognise no distinction | 
in their debt for services whether rendered to | 
the order of one “ Department,” “Board,” or 
“*Commission,” and another. On the ground 





of sueh distinction, however, the Government 


when they refused the claim for services con- | 
nected with the arrangements for the public | 


cause, are placed surrounded with objects of a 
character whieh are incentive to the production 
of ugliness and want of propriety, rather than 
of beauty and good taste in their designs. 

Such, it should be allowed, is the present 
influence of mechanism and manufacture, that. 
the very means which should serve the exten 
sion of art, are not yet understood seas to be- 
made to operate much otherwise than in the 
dissemination of bad designs and pernicious 
principles. A very plain article of furniture, or 
adornment, costs more to execute than a manu- 
factured article, elaborately “ ornamented ; ”— 
and thus, taste, which properly “saves ex. 
pense,” presents itself for the nonce, at a dis. 
tance unattainable, save with great trouble 
and diffieulty. These circumstances render 
the objects to be provided, for association with 
the pursuit of the practieal business of an arehi 
tect, more difficult of acquisition ; but the amend- 
ment desired would not render needless a con- 
tinued cultivation of taste through. similar 
agencies. We might regret to see our profes- 
sion lunbued with the mere passion for colleet- 
ing: such a “taste,” though it may afford 
serviee to others, is in the subject or victim of 


ment of art. TheGovernment has reverted | appear to have aeted in Sir Charles Barry’s ease, ‘it, hardly consistent with the practice of art, 


even though accompanied with a feeling for the 
beautiful. But, much on the part of the archi 


country, showing that—as it was feared would | records, aud with the Fine Art Commission ; or | tect will be always required, towards fostering his. 
be the effect—rates of remuneration by other | on the ground that the services were, in the | art-spirit, by immediate association of beautiful 


parties are offered, for which it must, before 


former case, performed without. competent. 


objects with his daily observation and thoughts. 


long, prove impossible to command the qualifi- | authority, and, in the latter case, rendered at the | His home should be in its sphere, a constani 
cations expected—much less those which the instance of the Royal Commission, who ought book of reference—though, perhaps, intelligible 


real duties of an architect require. 
Where artists deal with the British Govern- 


to pay, and not the Treasury. | 
Such is the position that architects must, for, 


'to him only; it should be the sphere where 


whilst securing his own comfort and repose, he 


ment, the case of Sir Charles Barry may show their own sake, and for the national credit and should be able,—by practical experiment, if 
what is the minute precision in agreement the desired advancement of art, assume may be need be—to study contrivances for domestic 
which they mast take care to have attended to, ‘theirs. We say the question is pressing, as a convenience, and new effects to be worked 


for their protection. The reader.of Dickens’s national one; for it is now that hasto be decided out on another scale, or under different cireum- 


| 


tale, who is puzzled to know what particular ‘the issue im our art and science, which will be- stances. It is no mere fanciful assertion that 


office of those about Whitehall and Downing- | 
street, is. the Circumlocution Office, should | 


come manifest only after an interval of years. 
Are we called to show the connection of 


the public gain would be great,—even through 
the agency adverted to,—from any improved 


refresh himself with the papers on the case in architecture with progress in every relation,— worldly position of arehitects. So far from 
question. He may be the successful competitor, | social, moral, or intellectual? Tf, now, we need reducing the emoluments of the profession, it 


employed at the rate of 5 per cent. upon the 
outlay, on the buildings now proposed ;, but, xo 
matter what extra services not comected with 
the structural outlay, he may be called to render, 
he will be denied his rights, and told he has got" 
to the wrong office. This is, we regret to say, 
the simple and necessary conclusion. 
Now, it may save much trouble hereafter, if 
those architects whose designs are selected will 
consider what they have to guard against. In 
treating themselves fairly, they will take one 
step, at least, to serve the country also. | 
The case of Sir Charles Barry shows that 
am amount of miscellaneous service,—extend- 
ing over twenty years,—to some ten thousand 
pounds in value,—incladmg services such 
as the preparation of plans and reports, 
interviews, superintendence of work, and ex- 
penses connected with the arrangement of 
papers and records; similarly, plans, reports, 
attendance, and expenses ealled for by any royal 
commission appointed im regard to decoration 
of buildings with works of painting and sculp- 
ture ; “voluminous and elaborate returns to Par- 
lament,” with attendances on committees and 
debates, correspondence, and so forth ; personal 
direction of works of unusual character, beyond 
the sphere of a contractor; negociations for 
purchase of materials, and of casts forming part 
of a museum of great and permanent value to 
the country ; designing and re-designing each 
Portion of a comprehensive range of buildings, 
to suit the ever-varying orders of committees, 
Commissioners, and departments, four times 
over, or any number of times, for the one 
ed remuneration; preparation of documents, 
attendances and expenses in resisting claims 
and legal proceedings; all these, and any other 
Strvices,—though leading to no outlay on the 
building, and therefore bringing no return by 


not do this, we ask,—is it desirable that there | 
should be an educated body of men—one . 
qualified to further these grand objects? Every- 
where we can discover growing, evidenees that 
architects are disposed to take an extended view | 
of their calling; and of the necessity which 

there is, towards a due acquittance of their re- 
sponsibilities, that there should be a great im-— 
provement effeeted in the resources for profes- | 
sional education. It will be impossible, how- 

ever, that the progress can continue as desired, 


‘unless by the public there are furnished at once 


the obvious required returns of industry, and 
means which are also in some measure required, 
to assist in supporting the pursuit of the educa- | 
tion. In the nature of an architeet’s study 
and ‘ mission,” ever constant growth of know- 
ledge is a normal and requisite condition. The 
man in such a sphere who ceases to learn and to 
receive external impressious, ceases to act, or 
to fill worthily the measure of his high calling. 
He must be not only arduous in the pursuit, | 
but judicious in the choice of studies when 
young ; but also, he must preserve the means of 
continuing them. Need we say that such an indi- 
vidual should be surrounded with books and all 
the appliances for study ; that his house should 
be adorned with taste—for the infleenee upon 
him,—no less than the houses which he designs 
as the means of influence upon others. If the 
impressions produeed by beautiful objects are 
worth seeking for in every home, art. of some 
kind deserves to have visible provision in the 
atelier of an artist. here should, indeed, be 
art and beauty everywhere,—in a palace or a 
labourer’s cottage ; a mansion or a model lodg- 
ing-house; a suburban residence or a place of 
business; a suite of apartments or a single 
office-room. Yet a considerable proportion of 
the number of architects im practice, from some 


were much to be desired that these could be 
made such as to induce a larger infusion of 
taste into the class of houses in town and 
suburbs, where art is most needed, and archi- 
teetural design is seldom afforded. Some visible 
demonstration is wanted of the fact, that beauty 
is quite attainable with moderate elaboration, or 
rather without what now pass for ornaments, 
—that the walls of rooms may be plain, fire- 
places and furniture, and carpets, composed 
with few elements of form or surface-pattern,— 
and yet that a better effect may be produced, 
than through the aid of the mockery of art, 
which now holds plaee solely through dominauce 
of fashion. We believe the improvement would 
be easily made; and that the body of our own 
profession could, and would effect it, either by 
the example of their homes, or the application 
of gains in the mode of investment which they 
would choose—that of erection of houses on 
ptivate speculation. 

But. whatever may be thought of one 
view of the public gain, the condition of 
art in architecture generally, cannot improve, 
if what supplies both the means and the 
reward be denied. What can be the reason 
of the difference of which publishers com- 
plain, between the sale of books to architects 
and engineers? We have heard it said that 
architects did not buy books, the intended in- 
ference being that they did not care to pursue 
the course—which we have spoken of above— 
of constantly extending their sphere of know- 
ledge. So far as it may be that the range of 
architects’ education bears no relation to the 
area and comprehensiveness of the field, the 
feeling of the profession itself now tends in the 
same course of opinion. But the plain reason 
of what leads to an imputation, is the differenee: 
in the circumstanees of the professions (if we . 
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must for the moment treat them as separate) of 
engineering and architecture. Engineering 1s, 
we believe, generally far less comprehensive 
than is the profession of architecture. The 
requirements to be provided for, and the 
elements for consideration, in designing a 
harbour, or even a railway, are, we — 
much less in number or in character of compli- 
cation, than those in a house. The bulk of the 


contractor’s work is great, but the design and | 


Not only the 5 per cent. should have 
been allowed, but all the other claims,— 
since they were just, and consistent with 
the precedents so often appealed to. In the 
“Statement of amounts of professional re- 
muneration paid to architects by the Govern- 
ment:on account of various public build- 
ings, prepared at the Office of Works for Sir 
Charles Barry in the year 1848, by which it 
appears that his claim of 5 per cent. with refer- 





































contrivance bear no such relation to it, as in the | ence to the New Palace at Westminster, is full 
architect’s branch. The greatest skill is oe postihed *e pevecent, in . uae of those pe 
into play; yet, from the restriction of the field, tects who have undertaken the same duties 
the evita is nearer in proportion to the de- | as have been performed by himself,” it is 
mand. It may be conceded that great results observed that “ prior to the year 1815, when 
have been attained—extending the domain - “arg . eo — o 
science, as of its applications to the wants of the Board o orks first took place, an 
society,—as also it “a be observed that there subsequently to the abolition of those ap- 
have been some errors, such as where architects | pointments in 1832, up to the present time, 
are concerned are heavily visited upon them. But _ when both the architectural and financial duties 
the real reason of the difference imputed is the of me perenne —— nage by the ‘aig 
very simple one, that 5 per cent. on “engineer- | architects employed upon public works, the 
pant is worth sb more than 5 per cent. | professional llowance hs gs pan aye five 
upon practical architecture. In the architec-| per cent. upon the outlay. It was only dunn 
ceral aera the 5 per cent. pays so ill, that the existence of the appointments of attached 
the majority of building works are necessarily | ue Pi “ te of reo — ~e4 
eschewed by the profession; whilst engineers, ' Board undertook the financial part of an archi- 
either in subordinate or chief positions, readily tect’s duties, that the professional allowance 
in a competence and sometimes secure large | was three per cent.” ly sho 
ortunes. Thus the engineering profession the tabular statement and notes, in which the 
“ patronises” the literature of its pursuit; any remuneration is never under five per cent. where 
good work can command a sale; a vigorous the measuring, valuing, and adjusting accounts 
and useful society is maintained ; and so, were effecte iby the architect. Indeed, Sir 
an ever-growing stream of knowledge and Charles Barry’s representations were rather 
progress iskept up. ‘To place the Ae Ygogg sg boone than. ” excess of the he ae 
profession in the same vantage-ground, or to the very period—1$15 to 1832—above referre 
extend its domain over the area which architec- | to, or from 1825 to 1830, Mr. Nash received 
pm erly ne ore es | ye ae — ey five per na a gg ware in nar 
can at present find the way of doing; but archi- | were made in other cases. € cases qu 
tecture will assuredly not be progressive as art, or | by “My Lords” were really not precedents ; 
tend to the public good, if the inducements to for the only point made out was that from 1815 
the profession become less. We do not say to 1832, it was the practice to relieve architects 
that “architects” will not be found, ready to | of Government works, of a portion of what might 
undertake works at almost any rate of remu- be their labour, and in such cases to allow them a 
pcrey a Bae — See to have _ the | ae 5 pei — neon t 8 a ream 
case, according to statements in our columns; at all, as by the course which they adhered to in 
but the educational standard, instead of rising Sir Charles Barry’s case—giving him a reduced 
will become gradually reduced, and in a few/| per centage for the regular duty of an architect, 


This is clearly shown by | 











































years some intelligent reviewer of our architec- 
ture will discover that things have by small 
steps of decadence got greatly worse. 

The means to avert this unfortunate result, 
must be an extensive dissemination amongst the 
public, of knowledge of the real nature of the 
architect’s pursuit and calling; and the per- 
formance at this juncture by the Government, 
of their great duty, calculated to secure the in- 
terests of all, and to have the force of example. 
Corporate bodies, and private individuals—though 
under particular views derived from some sec- 
tion of architectural students, rather than dis- 
cerning the real extent and nature of architec- 
ture as a study, or a pursuit—are likely to miss 
their aim from other reasons than the desire to 
risk the consequences we have adverted to. 

You can no more ¢mprovise the resources of 
archi‘ecture than you can the matériel of war : 
it takes many years to grow an architect as it 
does to make a soldier. Let 1. 't, therefore, the 
nation find itself unprepared to. any peaceful 
campaign that the future may require: let it 
not find, when the need of art is felt, that the 
means to produce it have passed away, through 
neglect and the effects of ill-requited labour. 
It will be for the Government to show the way, 
and set the example,—by a course of treatment 
liberal and different to that adopted in the case 
of the works of the Houses of Parliament, which 


questions unusually complex and difficult in their 
character; and by the conduct of which, art in 
this country has received great advantage. 

It will be recollected that. after considerable 
discussion and delay, Sir Charles Barry was 
compelled to assent to terms including 3 per 
cent. on the outlay, 1 per cent. for measuring, 
and an amount for services in connection with 
the warming and ventilating. ‘lhe great amount 
of extra service cannot be considered as included 
in the sums allowed, in any adequate manner, 
thongh eventually the principle was virtually 
admitted by the Treasury in the reasons which 
they gave for sanctioning the full 1 per cent. 
for measuring,—which, according to their view, 


| and denying compensation of any kind for the 


onerous extra duties required from him—have 
simply shown that it is not their habit to appor- 
tion labour and its remuneration with any rela- 
tion to one another. 
| The conditions for the Government Offices 
competition, as we have remarked, leave some 
of the chief points still open for a course similar 
to that taken in the case mentioned. Architects 
may therefore feel interested in the particulars 
of another case (to which we shall refer next 
week), showing remuneration which was given 
to one of the Government architects, even during 
the time so often mentioned, when there were 
architects attached to the Office of Works. 








ROME.* 


“As rivers flow into the sea,” says Niebuhr, 
so does the history of all the nations known to 
have existed previously in the regions round 
the Mediterranean terminate in that of Rome. 
Many appear in it only to perish forthwith. 
Others maintain their existence only for a while, 
mostly in a struggle, but the contact sooner or 
later proves fatal to them.” 

The peculiar circumstances that made Rome, 
| suirounded as she was by enemies from the 
moment of her birth, rely upon her arms for 


er composition, which, brn of necessity, 
ripened in its maturity into !} at thirst for con- 
uest which could o1' he a.ayzd by an un- 
limited possession. ‘+ .1s cd she hasten on 
from conquest to conquest, untu, in the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, she had gained the 
dominion of the known world, when, after a 
glorious existence of a thousand years, paralysed 
| by the degeneracy of her rulers and her armies, 
she succumbed to the barbarians she had once 
despised, and who founded fresh empires upon 
her ruins. 
And thus it is that the monuments of the 





most absolute nations, the trophies of the widest 


spread dominion, seem destined by a moral 








_ allowed a sum for the extra services, 





* See p. 146, ante, 


extended over so long a period, and involved yA existence, occasioned that element of valour | 





arts and, more imperishable still, their litera. 
ture, they still survive and are indeed immortal, 
And thus it was with Rome. 


s¢ Alas for Tully’s voice and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy’s pictured | page | but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all besides, decay.” 

He who surveys from the summit of the 
tower of the capitol the undulating and wide. 
spread plain of the Campagna,—beholds the 
scenes of the latter portion of the Hneid—now 
trackless wood and swamp, and contemplates at 
one glance the lands of Etruria, Latium, and 
the Sabini,—where 

* Cultor Latii, per opaca silentia Tibris 
Labitur,” 

the former country being divided from the two 
latter by that river as it follows its course from 
Soracte to the Anio, from the Anio to the sea; 
sees the mountains whence the Anio draws its 
source, thence in its course to the Tiber dividing 
the territories of the Latins and the Sabines; 
he who revels in the glowing tints of the 
Campagna, contrasted by the deep blue shades 
of the Alban hills on the south-east, on the highest 
| summit of which, now called Monte Cavo, stood 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, to which, by the 
‘via numinis, the sacrificial procession yearl 
‘ascended to celebrate the erie Latina, pe 
‘midway between its summit and the plain, 
| Albano, or the more distant Algido, with its 
‘caves of snow, as alluded to by Horace; de- 
‘series the sites of Alba Longa, the city of 
| Ascanius, and Tusculum, sacred to the im- 
mortal Cicero, and Colonna, built upon the 
ancient Labicum, and “‘frigidum Preeneste,” now 

alestrina, favoured retreat of Augustus, and 
‘the lake Regillus, famed for the fatal defeat of 
‘the Tarquins, and Collatia, hallowed by the 
‘memory of Lucretia and oman liberty, and 
‘Lanuvium, so often confounded with its neigh- 








‘bour Lavinium; o*, bearing to the left between ' 


‘the Alban and Sabine hills, the village of 
‘Zagorolo, until, quitting the range of hills so 
‘barren and monotonous, the eye once more 


'yeposes upon beauty and verdure in the olive- . 


grounds and woods of Tivoli, and from which 

oint towards the north, the view of Etruria 

‘beyond the Tiber is intercepted by the Jani- 
olen: Vatican, and Monte Mario; whoever, 

we say, contemplates this varied scene upon a 
cloudless day, receives into his soul an amount 
of inspiration from the genius loci that must fit 
him the better for his after-task of critical 
investigation. 

Turning to the south, we verify the description 
of Martial, though by him ia allusion to the view 
from the Janiculum, as we trace the outline of 
the seven hills there spread out before us :— 

** Hine septem dominos videre montes 
Et.totam licet estimare Romam.’’ 

In the foreground, on one side, are the ruins 
of her mighty monuments, when Rome swayed 
the sceptre of the world; on the other, the 
churches and palaces of the modern city; the 
capitol standing, as it were, between the living 
and the dead, separating the City of the Popes 
from that of the Cesars. 

The fallacy of the assurance of perpetual 
capt, as ascribed to Jupiter in his cele rated 
address to Venus, by Rome’s greatest epic 
poet,— 


‘* Hic ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono ; 
Imperium sine fine dedi,’ — 


comes vividly to the recollection, as we behold 
those masses of ruins, so mighty in their deso- 
| lation, that wide-spread Campagna, once thick] 
istudded with flourishing cities, now devote 
only to the pasturage of cattle. 

More true was the prophecy of Virgil’s great 
lyric contemporary, Hii, where, in reference 
to the increasing luxury of the Romans, be 
says,— 

** Jam pauca aratro jugera regia 
Moles relinquent; undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucrino 


Stagna lach ; platanusque celebs 
Evincet ulmos.” 


In the few brief observations we propose 
making upon the subject of Rome, nothing 1s 
further from our intention than to attempt to 
reconcile discordant theories, or to adjust the 
differences between the’ German and Italian 
schools of topographers,—the adherents of Nie- 
buhr, Bunsen, and Becker,—Nardini, Nibbi, and 
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Equally foreign to our purpose would be the 
endeavour to condense into a few columns the 
descriptions of fora, palaces, temples, theatres, 
amphitheatres, baths, aqueducts, bridges, walls, 
‘gates, arches, columns, tombs, and the numerous 
other objects of anti uit, the details of many 
of which have individually occupied volumes to 
discuss, and employed whole years to investi- 
te. 

Our intention is to confine ourselves to the 
most salient points, looking to, amongst other 
authorities, the article on this subject from the 
pen of Mr. T. Dyer in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
already referred to, and making such observa- 
tions and suggestions as may arise in the con- 
sideration of the question at issue. 

The Tiber, in an irregular course of nearly 
three miles from north to south, divides Rome 
into two unequal parts, the larger of which— 
that upon the left bank—comprises the seven 
hills of such historical renown. North of these 
is the Mons Pincius, not included in the ancient 
city, but a portion of which was enclosed in the 
walls of Aurelian. Within a short distance of 
the easternmost point of the Tiber rises the 
Mons Capitolinus, the smallest of the seven, 
though the most renowned. Almost touching 
it, and the most northern of the group, is the 
Collis Quirinalis, being in fact, together with 
the Collis Viminalis, which lies to the east of 
it, offshoots of the Mons Esquilinus, the most 


which were formerly called Cispius and Oppius, 
but afterwards considered but as one hill, in 
order not to exceed the prescriptive number of 
seven. South of the Esquiline lies the Mons 
Celius, the largest of the seven, and to the west 
of that is the Mons Aventinus, the next in 
extent; and almost in the centre of the entire 
group is the Mons Palatinus. 

On the right bank of the river are the Montes 
Vaticanus and Janiculus, of a considerably 
greater elevation than the hills before men- 
tioned. . 

The principal portion of the modern city, and 
the most. densely populated, is the area upon 
the left bank, enclosed by the Pincian, Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Capitoline hills, forming the irre- 
gular plain of the ancient Campus Martius, and 
which is traversed by the principal street of 
Rome, the Corso, about a mile in length, and 
running from the Porta del Popolo on the north 
to the Piazza di Venezia, near the northern foot 
of the Capitoline. Why the Quirinal and 
Viminal were styled Colles, in opposition to the 
term Montes applied to the others, is not 
exactly known, but probably originated in the 
ancient traditions of the Septimontium. 


The a of these hills varies from 120 to |i 


160 feet above the river, but in ancient times 
they must have appeared of greater elevation, 
owing to the intersecting valleys having been 
considerabiy deeper than at present. 

The Capitoline, the Aventine, the Palatine, 
and the Celian, were quite isolated and sepa- 
rated from each other by narrow valleys, of 
which those nearest the river appear originally 
to have formed a marsh. The three latter hills, 
with the Esquiline, though included within the 
walls, are comparatively uninhabited, being prin- 
cipally occupied by gardens and vineyards. The 
remaining portion of the inhabitants of Rome 
are located in the Borgo and Trastevere, on the 
other bank of the Tiber. 

Conflicting accounts accompany the history 
of the city from its outset ; for instance, Varro 
and Dionysius ascribe the incorporation of the 
Celian to Romulus, — Eutropius and Livy 
to Tullus Hostilius,— Cicero and Strabo to 
Ancus Martius,—Tacitus and Festus to Tar- 
_- Priscus; and equal discrepancies exist 
elsewhere. 

The sr Be ar of testimony establishes 
the following general order of the gradual 
annexation of these hills to the spreading city. 
Rome was originally confined to the Palatine; | 
and Tacitus, in his “ Annales,” traces the course | 
taken by Romulus, with his plough, in describ- | 
ing the pomerium, or symbolical boundary, a0-| 
cording to the Latin and Etruscan custom, | 
and from which description and analagous | 
Teasonings, the form of “ Roma Quadrata” 

been inferred. The words of Tacitus 
translated are—“Therefore from the Forum 
tum, where we see the brazen figure of a 








bull, because that kind of animal is yoked to the 
plough, the furrow for the marking out the city 
commenced, so as to include the great altar of 
Hercules. Thence, stones being placed at 
certain distances, it continued along the base of 
the Mount Palatine to the Ara Consi, then to 
the Curie Veteres, then to the Ades Larum,” &e. 
This process of setting out a city is laconically 
described by Cato in the following pithy sen- 
tence,— Qui urbem novam condet, tauro et 
vacca aret; ubi araverit, murum faciat; ubi 
portam vult esse, aratrum sustollat et portet, et 
portam vocet.” But from the very starting of 
the plough of Romulus, the enigmatical and 
defective descriptions of the Roman writers 
plunge us into difficulties as respects the actual 
site of these obliterated landmarks, from which 
the views of Niebuhr, Bunsen, and Becker by 
no means extricate us; and for rescue from the 
slough of despond, we refer our readers to the 
clear exposition of Mr. Dyer. For the progress 
of the city under its first five kings, we rely 
more upon probabilities than upon facts. The 
addition of the Capitoline, formerly called 
Saturnius, the least in extent, but greatest in 
importance, and whose oval form may still be 
traced in a circumference of 4,000 feet, together 
with those of the Aventine and Celian, are 
referred to Romulus. But whilst the latter 
were merely fortified by ditches and palisades 
as a protection for herdsmen and their flocks, 
the former must have been surrounded with a 
wall and gates to correspond with the account 
of the Sabine attack made upon it. Romulus 
had, without doubt, selected this hill for his 
future citadel, and thither he carried his first 
spolia opima, and dedicated them upon the site 
of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, the first 
temple consecrated at Rome. 





The Aventine, for the circuit of which ' 
Dionysius allows 18 stadia, or 2} miles, seems | 
to have remained as a mere fortified inclosure | 
for shepherds to the time of Ancus Martius, 
who allotted it for the residence of a portion of 
the conquered Latins. After his final victory 
over them, he located the remnant of that 
people in the districts between the Aventine 
and the Palatine; and, further, incorporated 
with the city the Janiculum, built the Pons 
Sublicius across the Tiber, and constructed the 
Fossa Quiritium. 1t was to the introduction of 
the Latins into Rome that the plebeian order 
owes its origin, and Rome its greatness ; and it 
is to the genius of Niebuhr that we may 
ascribe our present knowledge of the relations 
between the patrician and plebeian ranks. The 
etymology of the term Aventine has called forth 
so — a number of ingenious solutions, that it 
is difficult to say which is the most probable. 
The Celian (formerly Querquetulanus, from its 
oaks), so named from Celius Vibennus, an 
Etruscan general who assisted Romulus against 
Tatius, and who had his station upon the 
Mount, had, as we before observed, three dates 
assigned to it. The removal of these Tuscans 
to the Plain, where they founded the Vicus 
Tuscus, and the subsequent colonization of the 
Celian, may partially reconcile these conflicting 
accounts. The more modern name of this hill 
is Lateranus, from a senator of that name who 
had a splendid house upon it in the reign of 
Nero. 

The Quirinal hill, formerly called Agonian, 
seems, in the time of Numa, to have been 
divided into four distinct eminences, each named 
after some deity, namely, Quirinalis, Salutaris, 
Mucialis, and Latiaris, all of which, however, 
were afterwards absorbed in that of Quirinalis, 
so called from the Quirites, who came with 
Tatius from Cures. 

The circuit of Rome at the accession of Tar- 
quinius Priscus appears to have embraced the 
Quirinal, Capitoline, Palatine, Aventine, and 
Celian hills, and the Janiculum beyond the 
Tiber. Tarquinius made no additions to the 
city, but planned, and, as some say, executed 
the walls ustally attributed to his successor. 
In addition to this and many public works, he 
constructed the Cloaca Maxima, improved the 
Circus Maximus, planned the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and erected the first porticos and 
taberne around the forum. 

The incorporation of the Viminal and Esqui- 
line hills, according to Dionysius and Strabo, 





was the work of Servius Tullius, and Victor 


adds to these the Quirinal ; but these little dis- 
crepancies are easily accounted for, and are but 
of small moment. Although the authorship of 
the wall, comprising the whole “ Urbs Septi- 
collis,” usually ascribed to Servius, is disputed 
by the elder Tarquin, that of the Agger certainly 
belongs to the former. This agger, which was 
a great rampart or mound of earth, 50 feet wide 
and above 60 feet high, faced with flag-stones 
and flanked by towers, constituted the most 
formidable portion of the fortifications of 
Servius, and extended across the broad table 
land formed .by the junction of the Quirinal, 
Esquiline, and Viminal, since it was on this 
side that the city was most open to attack. Its 
length was 6 or 7 stadia,—three-quarters of a 
mile,—and below it was a moat, 100 feet broad 
and 80 feet deep. Remains of this monument 
of antiquity are still to be seen near the Baths 
of Diocletian and in the grounds of the Villa 
Negroni. 

As in the time of Augustus it was difficult te 
trace this wall, it is now, of course, impossible, 
no remains of it being left: therefore it is by 
determining the probable position of the gates 
alone, and by what remains of the Agger, that 
by connecting these gates by lines, according to 
the indications offered by the ground itself, 
an approximation to the truth may be arrived 
at. Cicero informs us that Servius, like Romulus, 
was guided in the construction of his walls by 
the form or outline of the hills. And here our 
difficulties begin again, for Becker, after assert- 
ing that Servius only constructed walls where 
there were no hills as natural defences, after- 
wards conducts the line of walls over the height 
of the Quirina!, and even over the summit of 
the Capitoline itself. There were, however, two 
exceptions to the continuous line of wall, and 
those occurred at the Agger and the Arx, or 
Capitoliue, the latter exception being proved, as 
Niebuhr remarks, by Livy’s account of the Gauls 


| scaling the height. 


The number of the gates in the Servian wall: 
varies in different writers, but as space would 
not allow us to institute comparisons, we will 
content ourselves with the able conclusions of 
Mr. Dyer, who enumerates twenty, including 
the Porta Triumphalis. ‘“ When we consider,” 
says he, “that there were only nine or ten main 
roads leading out of ancient Rome, and that 
seven of these issued from the three gates, 
Capena, Esquilina, and Collina alone, it follows 
that five or six gates would have sufficed for the 
main entrances, and that the remainder must 
have been unimportant ones,” &c. The remain- 
ing gates of chief importance were the Vimi- 
nalis, Ceelimontana, ‘l'rigemina, Carmentalis, and 
Ratumena. 

Of the fortifications of the Janiculum, on the 
right bank of the ‘Liber, as ascribed to Ancus 
Martius, modern opinions are not in favour of 
any having existed; Niebuhr, amongst others, 
holding the theory as erroneous, though not 
giving reasons for his conclusions. 

The modern walls of Rome, including those 
of the Trastevere and the Vatican, are from 
12 to 13 miles in circuit; those on the left 
bank being the same as those commenced by 
Aurelianin A.D. 271, and completed by Probus. 
But as in the repairs by Honorius, the gates of 
Aurelian are supposed to have disappeared, it is- 
difficult to say whether any part of the actual 
walls of Aurelian remains. Hurried and tem- 
porary repairs by Theodoric, Belisarius, Narses, 
and several of the popes, exhibit so many 
varieties of masonry, that it is difficult to assign 
periods to these several constructions. 

The last general repairs were by Benedict XLV. 
in 1749, who restored all the dilapidated parts. 
They are generally of brick, with patches of 
masonry, occasionally presenting portions of 
opus reticulatum, as in the Muro torto, descrihed 
by Procopius. ‘These walls average about 
50 feet in height on the outside, but from the 
accumulation of soil, do not exceed 30 feet 
upon the inner surface. Twenty gates belong 
to the modern city, of which seven are now 
walled up. Procopius, who wrote upon the 
Gothic war, and is the chief authority on this 
subject, enumerates fourteen principal gates 
(wvkat), and some smaller ones (mvAtdeg). 
The distinction, however, between these two 
appellations is not very clear, as we find the 
Pinciana indifferently called rv\¢ and mvAn, 
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The destruction of all the gates by Totila, seems | Tiber, and some modern additions by the popes, 
disproved by a few inscriptions still remaining are substantially the same as those which now 


over present ones. 


Any how itis assumed that | exist, as appears from the inscriptions on the 


their sitvation was not altered in the repairs of | gates, and their circumference, as given by 


Honorius ; and the question is, not so much to, 


Ammon and Vopiscus, are therefore held as 


discover the sites of the ancient gates, as to errors. 


ascertain the ancient names of the existing ones. 





After the destruction of the city by the Gauls, | MR. G. G. SCOTT’S LECTURE ON MEDI- 


B.C. 390, its hasty reconstruction proved fatal | 
to its beauty and symmetry. Building for im- | 
mediate necessity instead of for posterity, the | 


AAVAL ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 


I wave thus traced out what appear to me to be 


old lines of road were disregarded ; and even in’ 44, leading historical claims of the style we are treat- 


the time of Augustus, the narrow crooked | ing of and which I will recapitulate as being ;— 


streets and mean houses formed a striking con- 


trast to the public buildings and palaces he had | , 


erected. In 312 B.C. the Aqua and Via Appia 
‘were commenced under Appius Claudius Caccus ; | 
and in B.C. 220, the Censor Flaminius com- 
menced the Flaminian Way and Cireus. In- 
ereased acquaintance with the arehitecture of | 
Greece through their conquests in that country | 
and its colonies, doubtless gave the Romans that 
taste for architectural a 8 CN afterwards so 
highly displayed in the dwellings of their lead- 
ing men,—albeit, the mass of the houses of 
Rome still remained poor and wretched. On 
the other hand, some of their greatest men pre- 
ferred to court popular favour by the erection 
of public buildings, rather than by the exhibi- 
tion of private opulence. 

The reign of Augustus forms a most im- 

rtant epoch in the history of the city, as his 

rm and long-enduring power, and vast re-| 
sources enabled him to carry out, not only bis 
uncle’s plans, but his own x te ; and the extent 
and magnificence of his undertakings may be 
best described by the boast of his old age, that 
‘he had found Rome of brick, and left it of 
marble. 

The event which ultimately conduced to the 
greatest improvement in Kome, was the destruc- 
tion, by fire, of nearly two-thirds of the city in the 
reign of Nero; and to the wilful act of which 
emperor, owing to his disgust at the narrow and 
winding streets, Suetonius unequivocally attri- 
butes it. Out of the fourteen regions of which 
Rome consisted, three were completely de- 
stroyed, and seven nearly so, whilst three only 
ee untouched. Many masterpieces of Greek 
art, besides public buildings, perished upon this 
occasion; but, on the other hand, the advan- 
tages in the city of regular plan, broad streets, 
better constructed houses, portions of which 
were of stone, plentiful supply of water, and 
increased magnificence of every kind, more than 
compensated for the ruin caused by this 
-oatastrophe. 

The Aurea domus, or new palace of Nero 


1st. That it is the architecture of the modern, as 
istinguished from the ancieut world. 

2nd. Nhat it is the architecture of the Germanic 
races, in whose hands the civilization of the moderu 
world has been vested. 

Srdly. That it is the latest link in the chain of 
geuuine and original styles of architecture, a chain 
commencing with the first settlement of the human 
race, and terminating in Gothie architecture. 

4thly. That it is, in a stronger seuse than can be 
predicated of any other style,—Christian architecture. 

Sthly, and lastly. That it is pre-eminently the arehi- 
tecture of our own forefathers and of our owa land. 

I will now preceed to direet-your attention to some 
of the more prominent among its intrinsic claims. 

Commencing, then, with its abstract beauty, J will 
not treat this as a comparative, but as a positive 
quality. Differences of taste and education led us to 
form varied estimates of the relative merits of the 
several styles of a:t, hut the most devoted follower of 
classic antiquity could scarcely question the absolute 
and intriusic beauty of a Gothic cathedral. Every 
style of architecture has had its own glories. The 


polis ; tht model of symmetry, the Parthenon; the 
Coliseum at Rome, and that gorgeous congeries of 
dumes which canopied the shrine of Holy Wisdom at 
Constantivople, all rank among the most noble of the 
works of men; but who is there so prejudiced as to 
deny the worthiness of those glorious temples which 
preside in august serenity over the cities of northern 


mighty hall wt Karnac, the hall of Xerxes at Perse- | 


campanile, a structure resulting wholly from practical 
necessity, became the greatest oraament of Christian 
cities, and supplied an endless variety of majestic 
forms, which had no parallels in ancient architecture ; 
and generally, whatever feature, whether homely er 
otherwise, construction or utility demanded, wag at 
ounce enlisted, and that with right good will and 
pennant among the essential elements of the 
esign. 

Carrying out the same spirit, no material was 
either too rich or too rustic to fiud an honourable 
place in the works of these truly Catholic builders, 
The vaned marbles of the Appevines, the polished 
amethysts of Bohemia, the glass moraics of the 
Byzantines, with gold and silver, enamel, brass, and 
iron, were all brought under tribute to make their 
richer works glorious ; yet they were equally at home 
in the use of brick, or flint, or rubble, and did not 
despise even a homely coating of plaster, if only it 
were honestly and truthfully used. And, what is 
more remarkable, thiy excelled in the use of near] 
every one of these materials, and varied their design 
with instinctive precision to meet every one of their 
individual conditions. 

Carrying on the same spirit a step further, Gothic 
architecture shapes itself instinctively to varied climate 
and local tradition, and that without sacrificing its 
leading principles. It is true that its great normal 
types are found in northern Europe, and that the 
north of France may, perhaps, be considered as its 
central province ; yet how admirably does it shape 
itself to the varied conditions of Italy or Spain, to the 
vallies of Switzerland or the inhospitable shores of 
Scandinavia; while, in every country where it pre- 
vailed, it assumes a national type, and in every pro- 
vince a local variety. 

In the same way, again, it suits itself to every 
grade and every class of building to which it is applied. 
| It is equally at home in the humble chapel of the rustic 
hamlet as in the metropolitan cathedral. The traveller 
through Lincolnshire is no less charmed by the vil- 
lage churches which rise in such profusion from its level 





surface than with the majestic minster, which, from 
| its lofty site, surveys the whole couuty ; nor are we, 
| after wondering at the stupendous grandeur of York, 
| the less disposed to be delighted with the little village 


octal glam incr feingin Car | chp! st Slo tnd nie ra diced 
considered, the cathedrals of Amiens, of Rheims, of | raat me RS RON. ae scamtiane oer te 
Chaitres, of Bourges, of Strasburgh, Culogne, of | rusticity. To pass again to different classes of build- 
Lincoln, Salisbury, or York, with a hundred others, ing, the Mediseval castles, though belonging to a class 
will not suffer by comparison with the works of any! which the altzred modes of warfare have rendered 
previous age! Nay, I am convinced that an unpre- | obsolete, are in their degree as noble and.as thoroughly 
judiced umpire would go much further and pronounce  guited to their purpose as the sacred stractares. vy 
them, in most respects, far superior to the works of | manor-house, the farm, and the cottage show equal 
ped edie. Aly: wee md requires that appropriateness of treatment. The timber strect- 

Se me a . i : ae fe dadi ao na cag ewe or Brunswick ; the brick houses of 
trebeated architecture was brought to its highest per- | aera tot ewe o-hepavet A cde rede 
fection by the Greeks, so the other great type of con- the conditions of purpose or material, —while the vast 
struction, arcuated architecture, was perfected by the warehouses of the commercial cities of Germany, the 
Mediseval builders; the round-arch variety in the town-halls of Flanders, and the tithe-barns of an 





himself, was in keeping with all around. Erected 
on the ruins of the former palace, it included in | 
its precincts large parks and gardens, filled with | 
wild animals, and a vast lake, afterwards the | 
site of the Flavian amphitheatre, comprehending | 
— of the Celian, the Asquiline, and the | 

alatine hills in its vast extent. Under suc- | 
ceeding emperors, this enormous structure ex- 
perienced muny alterations, and but a shapeless 


mass of ruins now remains to mock the anti-' I do not urge them to the extlusion of other forms) 


quary and confound the architect. 


** Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that learning reap’d 
m her research hath been, that these are walls. 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls.” 


It would occupy far too much space to pursue , tages in groined vaulting. | 


the works of the empire to the time of Aurelian, | 
when that enterprising and active monarch, | 
though exgaged in successful wars in Egypt and 
the Kast, found it necessary to secure bis capital 
from barbarian foes by the construction of the | 
wall that bears his name. | 

In that interim the reigns of Vespasian and 
Titus produced many public works ; amongst 
which the Coliseum of the former, and the 
Baths of the latter, take the first rank. | 
Domitian rebuilt the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus; Nerva completed the foram whose | 
name it bore; Trajan cvnstrueted the last: 
of the imperial fora, with whieh was con- 
nected the Basilica Ulpia, and under Hadrian 
Rowe attained its culminating point of splen- | 
dour. Of sueceeding monarehs it may snflice 
to say that those who most contributed to reno- | 
vate the city were Septimius Severus, Caraealla, | 
and Alexander Severus. The walls of Aurelian, | 
with the exception of that part beyond the, 


twelfth, and the pointed-arch in the two succeeding Paglish village are, in their way, as admirable and as 
ceuturies. No-one who gives the subject a moment’s appropriate as the tsloster at Gtbcinen <r'the: esstieal 
consideration, will doubt the enormous advantages of Camarvon. 

the arcuated over the trabeated system: indeed, with) 4 ,ain Guthi hitenies ‘tes all arts dn one 
the materivls we have at command in this country, | on we re “woe sinenal +0 Y ether 
the former style in its purity is in most cases imprac- 4. 1,° . ~ a th tat i + h y any 
ticable, as is shawn by half our modern attempts at ow reat ae . pon cedhiniatiind th docsaet 
it being in reality arcuation plastered over to lovk mabe (il other materials ‘enidfortnte thioaallle, 


like trabeation. | : ¢ 
The peculiar advantages of the pointed arch (thouzh uel _— tps nn rsteeen  * 


: wi . . its stone construction, aud equall: fect in wood #s 
are its greater power of carrying weight ; its lessened } gta en an a! : 
thrust; the facility with which it proportious its 12 Stove carving : it treats iron and brass in a manner 


height. . my" perfectly suited to the varying conditions: it brings 
eight to thut of its sapporting jambs, and the general | in painted decorations of ine richest or the simplest 


feeling of the building in which it is used, whether more | Brresseigy : 

or less vertieu in ite tendency ; and its great advan- , character, as best suits the building : it has introduced 
| one all-pervading art entirely of its own—I mean 

painted glass ; and no art perhaps ever contributed in 

80 large a degree to the increase of architectural effect : 

its jewellery, enamels, ivory carving, embroidery, 


The nxt quality I will mention is the extraerdinary , 
facility of our style in decorating construction, and in | 
converting structural aud useful features into elements | tapestry, wed all other arte are'in perfect . 


f beanty. i i i 
of beauty. The arch, its normal feature, supplies to |and thongh it fell short of the class‘c styles in the 


it an endless store of beauty. The vault supplies : . " 
another inexhaustible fund, and assumes forms un. | Perfection of its figure-seulptare, it possessed eves 


. ° as ete t 
rivalled in any other style. The window, compara- | here @ solemn and severe dignity, hardly equalted 3 
mens! oe by the ancient eae and even | wage -, ern ca often exceeded im beauty 

ated by the Greeks, was, in the hands of the Gothic sees ‘ : 
builders, a perfect treasury of arebitectural loveliness, | Bias. gui Mnewitgioees at wile —— 
ote est oe rates ry ar nie 4 ay pigeon 
entirely new and most enchanting art, and one which | b@Ppiness Qf being-susceptible of enthusiastic emotion 
sceamplaandid save taianiinin Wehanen sisen ai |from the beauties of a rival scheal of art to a 
tecture. The buttre-s, the natural but unprowising | hich, he has especially devoted himself, makes 
accompaniment of an arcuated style, became, in their "°.O%'BS remarks :— 


| magic hauds, a souree of stateliness aud vari d beauty. | “Regarded in the right spirit, we shall pone te 
The roof, uuwillingly shown by the classic builders, | the inexlanstible resources of the artist in d ifarious 
adds solemu dignity to the works of their northern | ~ cme “co y-ray wes ripen 

ares ap +o at asitivn, ich no two are found alike, 
successors ; while, if need be, its timbers are made to | nia ie thi dt Ghddadic taht appropriate ides, 
| and tne fulness of embodiment which sustains the 
i 


contribute liberally to the effect of the interior. The 
bad See Pp. 158, ante, 





dramatis p-isone threaghout, with an untiring eBerey 
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of impersonation in e»stume, symbol, and action, 
which excites our warmest admiration. 

“We have the sanctity of the.mouk, the meekness 
and abstraction of the Supreme. Pontiff; the arch- 
bishop ; the pious energy of the bishop in the act of 
benediction ; the prudent abbot; the devoted anch»- 
rite; the haughty and impesing king; the stark con- 
queror fiercely justifying his usurpation ; the placid 
and impassible confessor administering his good old 
lws * * *; the inspired evangelist or the malig- 
nant sprite ;—each and: all discovering a raey energy 
of conception, which, the:informed.artist. may envy.” 

Again—“ The Mediseval artist appealed sometimes, 
to the imagination, and sometimes.to the eonscience. ; 
and thns gave a degree of sentiment. to his works. 
which the moderns can scarcely, attempt, much less. 
©" ae Me 

“ But it’ is the moral. understanding of.the artist 
which is most affected by the contemplation of so 
vast’ an assemblage of Christian art, as contrasted! 
with the classieal,; contained in our museums, or in 
ancient monuments. Hubituated to the Grecian: 


every accidental requirement; grapples with every 
difficulty, and converts it into a source of beauty ; 
disdains, on the one hand, all artificially effected 
symmetry, nor, on the.other, fears to submit to the 
most rigid. uniformity, should the conditions of the 
case require it, being equally noble in the castle, where 
no two. parts are alike, as in-the Hall at Ypres, where 
searcely any two are different. Here it meets every 
emergency with the utmost frankness and honesty: 
how it disdains all deeeption | thus contrasting itself, 
not with other genuine styles, fur none really 
systematically admit: of shams, but.with the despicable 
trickiness which.our modern architects have learned. 
from their own plasterers and. honse-painters ; nor 
have I time to treat of the boldness, freedom, and 
originality of its eonceptions.. But, above all, its 
great glory is the solemnity of religious character 
which pervades the interior of itsittemples. To this 
all'its other attributes must bend, as. it. is this which 
renders it so pre-eminently snited.to the highest. uses 
of the Christian church. It. was this probably. which 
led Romney t» exclaim, that if Grecian architecture 
was the work of' gloriaus,;meu, Gothic was the inven-. 





model in which the pride of life, the sensuality of 
beauty, a: superhuman energy, or an-uoreal! Elysiam, 
are assumed, deluding with. a. bean-ideal, and: disap- 


tion of gods. 
Having, I fear,.at too great length,. sketched out 





our jndgment,—not repressing ‘the exercise of either; 
bat. giving. each its. full play, avd exercising each: in 
its highest and noblest degree. 
I new come te the manner in which Mediseval 
archite-ture should be s‘ndied, 
In the first. plane, though books and prints are very 
useful in their degree, let me impress upon you, in 
the strongest. manner, that all. real study should be at 
the fountain head. Y.u may derive iuformation: as: 
to the history of wt from books, but knowled]geof art 
itsel* must: be.drrived from works of art. The knows. 
ledge derived from.books and prints comes to-you ati 
second-hand: you are seeing: through: other: men’s: 
eyes: the rally useful information is that which you: 
ob:ain.et the first. hand, and-through your own eves 
If you.learn a fact from.a book, be never satisfied till: 
you have proved'it.by your own: observation: if: yow 
are imupresse.! with the beanty of a building from a: 
drawing or a. privt,, make: sure. of. its. betug: revlly» 
| beautiful by examining it for yourselves. Investigate: 
| every. theory, however rudimental, by actual examina- 
tion of the data on, whieh it is:fonnded, so that. nome: 
of your. knowledge shull be merely taken upon trast: 
from others. 
Daring a. genuine. and. nstural; state of art, every 





inting to:all human experience, he is‘brought here | the cliims. of Medizeval architecture upon your study, ' one learned.it. from, and developed: it upon, the works- 
to the full. admission of the realities and true: con- : I will conclude with a few remarks as to the spirit of his. immediate: predcevssors, This. nvtiral conrse: 
ditions of human, existence,— probation by the sweat with which that study should be. usdertaken, the: having been broken up, the most reasonsble substitute 
of the brow,. and. the. grand. achievement. of eternal, manner. in. which it should be pursued, and. the prae- for it.is te study the aetual works which sarround us, 


life. Art is here employed to impress. the great. 
lessons of truth, the warfare :of the world, the subju- | 
gation.of the natural to the spiritual man, the hanest 
employment of the intellect in the grest cause of | 
gin. * * * * * No characters enter into 

this: picture which lave not been signalized’ by some 

good’ to society, or some great. triumph over | 
all-atisorbing self; Wisdom: in its true sense, and | 
varying energies of personal or intellectual strength, | 
in a great cause, ave: the only: passports:to admission 
im these records.” 

{need not: apologize for qnotinz at'so much length 
from him: who. hes so often and so eloqnently ad- 
dressed.you. from: this-place, and: cannot refrain: from 
adding the following admirable reflections. to which 
the work he.was describing gave rise :— 

“The poetic faculty,—the fine sense: of beauty, | 
grace, and. humour, are the gifts of nature:. technical 
skill may be: acquired by academy and. happy. circum- 
stances. The union of these qualifications, which is 
requisite to perfection in a work of art,, is indeed a 
rare.felicity : their separate existerce is.a melancholy 
fast, exhibited by the history of schools in which, 
for the most part, mechanism and technicality usurp 
the higher attainment, and the wide distinction be- 
tween: the: professional practitioner and the unborn 
artist.is made apparent to us. But the end’ of all 
sound eriticism:should: be to. recogn'ze these distine- 
tions ; to seize: the poetical conception, however 
encumbered: with: a faulty execution, and to appreviate 
intheir true; merit the: more exalted and the rarer: 
qualities; else the poct deseends to the grammarian, 
and the intellectual artist to the haadicriftsman.” 

In foliated seulpture the Med'eval artists exceeded, 
those.of,. perhaps, any other period. In their works’ 
you find the finest specimens of conventional or 
imaginary, foliage, founded. on. natural. principles, yet 
not imitated’ from nature,—the best instances of the 
introduction of natural foliage, either wholly or united 
with the conventional ;—and the most admirable | 
examples’ of conventionalizing nature, or, as Mr. | 
Ruskin defines it, “bringing it into service,” so as to | 





suit it tothe material and to the forms, conditions, | without them, art would cease to exist, and we should , 


and purposes of architectural decoration, whether iu | 
relief or in painting; and not the least valuable of | 
;we learn: from them is: the acknowledg- | 
ment of the mind and imagination of the art-work- | 
man, who was: not, as in class‘c architecture, em- 
ployed to-make for his cxpitals, or other featares, an | 
Indefinite number of fie-similes: of a single model, | 
much less,.as in. most modern works, to copy in a 
hundred: buildings a. model which its author never | 
meant to be used. bot. in one;. but after having | 
re a due amount of skill in the, arrangement | 
execution of his foliage, and a due. knowledge of 
od ig tone and feeling which the architect de- 
to express, was then lft, under only general 
guidance, to the indulgence of his own. inventive and 
wtistie faculties, and thus rendered every capital, 
every boss, and every cusp-a distinct and separate work 
though all in harmony with the ideal or the 
e: v 


Tn variety of expression Gottic architecture is 
excelled by none, being equally capable of the sternest 
td most majestic severity, and the mst exquisite 
and -elegance,.as well as of all the intermediate 


Varieties. 
la beauty of external ontline, no othee style of 
ure approaches it ; aud in the variety, depth, 
ind refined delicacy of the profiles of its mouldings it 
stands unrivalled. Time would fail me to tell of the 


tical.objects for which it shonld be followed: up. 

In the first place, 1 will premise that your studies: 
should not be: undertaken in a spirit-of mere anti 
quarianism. We.owe very much to antiquaries, awd 
far be it from me to depreciate the value of their 
researches: on the. contrary, I. think that the 
enlightened:system.on whic they are followed up»is 
one of the things of. which.oar age has tu be proud,. 
and one for which;,as lovers of art, we have great 
cause for gratitude ; nor.do J. wish to discourage the 
pursuit of such investigations by architects. It is,,in, 
some degree, a necessry. accompaniment to their: 
studies, and will.always.add interest to them. What: 
I wish to suggest is: that. our own. proper. subjeetiis: 
art rather than: antiquity. The fact thatithe types 
from which we. hawe to stady. have grown: old is, 
accidental: their merits.and. their value:are perfectly 
irrespective of their age, and would have been.as great 
had they been erected in. our own day ; nay,, more se, 
for then we should be: following up, as in former days; 
the works of our own. immediate predecessors, and: 
should not be suffering, as now, from a great and\un- 
natural hiatus in the-histery of our art. In the second 
place, our studies should not be undertaken in a spirit 
of mere philosophical investigation:: that, too, is very 
useful in its plice, and is an. important.element inthe 
study of art, though somewhat too cold to suit. the 
feelings which belong to-the true artist. 

I would suggest two classes of. sentiments as-espe- 
cially suited to our own: studies,—somewhat oppasite 
in their character, and.each calculated to temper and: 
correct any tendency to undue excess in the other. 


On the ene hand, [ would. urge that your stud’es 


should be the earuest following up of the genuive 
impulses of the heart,—that their primary cherac- | 
teristics should be warmth, enthusiasm, venerat’on, 
and’ love. ‘“ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” Never repress in 
yourselves nor ridicule: im others the generous: im- 
pulses of enthusiasm. They are the very soul of art : | 
they are the fresh spring-flowers- of the youth‘ul mind, 
the life-spring of every noble thought and action: 


sink under the bendage of an iron age. Above all, 
cultivate these feelings now that you are young,— 
guard and cherish them as you would the choicest and 
tenderest of flowers ; for, depend upon. it, the ch'lling 
blasts of advancing years, and the deadening contact 
of.a hard and unsentimental worl. w'll have sufficient 
tendency to nip the precious bud alinost before it has 
time to burst: into bloom. On the other hand, it is 
necessary that the exercise of this zeal; heartiness, and 
veneration, should: be regulated by sound and dis- 
criminating judgment, a perfect. and unfettered free- 
dom. of thouzht, and an eye to: real beauty of form 
and. reasonableness. of construction and. design; so 


that our generous enthusiasm may not. betray us into b 


forming erroneons judgments. 
However perfect a style of art may be, its produe- 
tions are not-all perfect, nor all of eqnal merit, while 


every human art. has had its per'od of rise, cu'mina-| 


tion, and decline; and, enthusiastic and heart-stirring 
as must be our feelings towerds any art in which we 
hope to.excel, and intense as may’ be our veneration 
for the skill and nuble sentiment. of its original mas- 
ters, these feelings should in no degree be per nitted 
to blunt the seasitiveness of our own instinctive per- 
ception of beauty, whether positive or relative, nor to 
b‘as the freedom of our jadgment as in the compara- 
tive. truthfulness, propriety, or genuineness. of the 
works of different. periods or of different hands. We 





ul.manuer in which our style shapes itself to 


must keep a constunt balance between our zeal and:| 


‘ture upon the more magnificent. 


and whie) were produced while-art. was still gennine: 
and unbroken. We have not: to-visit: distant shores; 
and to investigate obsenre frazments,-—the works of 
races which have vinished from the: face of the 
earth: we are surrounded on every side by original: 
examples of the arts. which we would study : they: are: 
the productions of our own country ad our own race. 
Tne temples from which our authorities ave derived: 
are not those of an ancient. and bygone nation, bub 
those.in which: we ourselves worship, and withio.and 
around whose hallowed walls sleep the rem»ins-of our 
own, forefathers. We study no outlavdish or exotic 
architecture, bat that of buildings which from: our 
infancy we have been. tanght to venerate. We have 
then no excuse if we neglect to obtain our kuowledge 
fromthe fountain-head. 

The choice. and order of the partienlar buildiogs 
which we. select for our studies. must depend mueh 


‘upon sccidental circumstances; but, as a) general 


rule, 1 would. advise each student to begin with those: 
which are readiestito:his hand. If your home is im 
the.country,,visit, study, aad sketch from your owm 


‘parish church, and from those immediate!'y surronnd-. 


ing you, widening your cirele. a8 you proceed; gene- 
rally studying the simpler specimeus: before you ven-: 
If you live in, 


London, the case is diff-rent. Tne humble specimens- 


‘have mostly, peri-hed, but the earnest student will. 


still find out many of which the public are ignorant... 
Here, however, you must for the most. part attend to 
the more magnificevt works, and reserve the humbler 
for your rural excursions; and, above all, yon must 
diligent'y study the glorious abbey church of West- 
miuster,— internally, perhaps, the finest in England, 
but which, from its proximity, is made nothing like 
so much use of as it ought to be.. Though the village 
churches round London have suffered. more than, 


' almost any others, you would st ll do well. to make 


pedestrian, exenrsions among. them, and carefully 
sketch what renains of them; and hy extending your 
excursions to» Waltham and St. Albin’s, to Eltham 
and. Hampton Court, you will find vbjects of study, of 
the highest merit, and the most thrilling interest. I 
would, however, recommend as the most: profitable 
mode of following up the subject, more lengthened. 
' exeursions; as, for instance, pedestrian tours through 


| particular couuties or: districts, walking from village 


| to village, asd’ carefully sketching everything worthy 
‘of note to be found: in it, whether ecclesiastical or- 
‘domestic, This should be repeated over and over 
‘again in different districts. If you wish to direct 
' your attention to the nobler productions of architec- 
| ture, you must seat yourselves down in some citliedral 
town, and follow it up patiently from day. to day, till 
your time is exhansted. A ha-ty view, to these noblest 
| of structm es, is bot of little use. 
Especially would I entreat your attention to those 
eauteous but melancholy :uins which still mark the 
sites of ancient monastic insti‘utions. You may find. 
|in them the finest and best studied examples of your 
art,—works designed and carried ovt,—not in the 
| bustle and ba+y lum of cities—but under the quieting 
influence of learned re'ivement: they are the works 
of the most thoughtful spirits of their oge, and have 
received their utmost study and cons‘deiation. Not 
only are they intrinsically among the mo-t beautiful 
specimens you can visit, but their priseat condition 
is calenlated to im;ress them the most deeply upon 
the imagivation and memory. 
Itis well to visit these remains alone; to stay long 
at them; to study them thorough'y, and not to 
repress. the emo ions: tv which they are. calculated to 
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give rise. I would also plead for them on another, 
ground: there are many of them fast mouldering | 
away or tottering to their fall. A few years more, | 


and many of them will have perished. Lend, then, a. 


course of study should be undertaken? They are, I 
think, three-fold :— 

lst. For the mere sake of acquainting ourselves 
with one of the most remarkable phases ia the whole 


friendly hand while they still exist, and rescue from | history of art, and that which belonged to our own 


oblivion their noble details by making careful and 
measured drawings of every part; so that, when the 


race, country, and religion. It is one of the most 
striking characteristics of our day that in it, alone, of 


reality is no more, the truthful representation at ‘all periods of the world’s history, the arts of all pre- 


least will be preserved. 


ceding times are studied and their history understood ; 


I need hardly say that no works of art can be really | and strange would it be if, while traversing every 


profitably studied without drawing from them. The 
memory will not retain its impressions by mere ab- 
stract study and observation. I would not advise 
hasty and careless sketching, unless your time is so 
short as to render more impossible, but would urge 
upon you the necessity of carefully and assiduously 
drawing whatever strikes you as worthy of it, making 
measured drawings whenever you can, and noting 
down your impressions as to the merits or the defects 
of the work. So study what you see as thoroughly 
to learn it, as if no one had ever made drawings of it 
before. Never buy prints or photographs of it as 
substitutes for your own work ; though they are most 
useful when you have done all you can for yourself. 
In this way you will in a few years obtain a good 
knowledge of the architecture of your own country, 
and this is the best preparation for studying the con- 
temporary works of other lands. 

I would never encourage a student to go too early 
abroad. Study well our own examples first; and 
follow up foreign ones later. 

When you go abroad, begin with France. It is the 
great centre of Medieval art. Perhaps the best 
course is to take Normandy first, as being most 
allied to our own country, but still more impo: tant is 
the district round Paris,—the old royal domain,— 
which secms to be the heart from which Gothic archi- 
tecture diffused itself throughout Europe. The archi- 
tecture of this central district, particularly in works 
of the thirteenth century, demands the closest and the 
most diligent study: it is the great standard and type 
of the style, and, without a good knowledge of it, your 
studies would be not only incomplete, but defective at 
the most vital part. 

After France, I wou'd recommend Germany. 
Pointed architecture in Germany isa direct emanation 
from France, far more so than is the case with our 
own country. Yet it has a character of its own, which 
it is well to study, and the later Romanesque of Ger- 
many, which is contemporary with the Early Pointed 
architecture of France and England, is replete with 
beauty and suggestiveness. 

Italy should come after France and Germany, and 
the study of its Medisval works is, in my opinion, 
necessary to the completeness of the course I am sug- 
gesting. It should, however, be undertaken with 
much caution, without which it is apt to lead astray. 
I have above recommended you never to repress the 
generous impulses of enthusiasm: I fear, however, I 
must here make an exception to my rule. On first 
visiting Italy the scenes are so new, and so exciting, 
and the effects of the climate and the beanty of the 
atmosphere so intoxicating to the feelings, that we are 
apt to view everything through an exaggerating 
medium. Without repressing noble and generous 
emotions, I would still suggest that a rigorous watch 
should be kept over the undue effect of merely external 
influences: “ Put a knife to thy throat if thou be a 

»man given to appetite.” With proper safeguards, 

however, on this head, southern Gothic is one of the 
‘most useful and delightful branches of the studies 
which lie before you, and supplies many a hiatus 
which would otherwise exist. 

I hope, however, on some future occasion, to say 
more on this subject. For the present, I will close 
my remarks on the maoner in which Gothic archi- 
tecture should be studied, by saying that it is not 
mere architecture which you will have to attend to: 

«painted decoration, whether in its nobler or humbler 

“branches, stained glass, illuminated manuscripts, 

~eculpture, meta!-work, jewellery, enamelliag, seals, 
carved ivories, embroidery, and a hundred other sub- 
sidiary branches, possess an almost equal claim upon 
your attention ; and many of these must be followed 
up in museums and public libraries, in collections of 
archives, and in the sacristies and treasuries of monas- 
teries and cathedrals, where, for the most part, they 
‘lie hidden, and uvknown to the busy world around. 
Nor would I leave you to suppose that the objects of 
your study should be either exclusively, or even, per- 
haps, mainly, ecclesiastical. You must search out 
with the utmost diligence the remnants of civil, 
secular, and domestic buildings of the same ages : 
without this your studies would be imperfect, indeed ! 
The caprice of individuals, and the love of living in 
new houses, have rendered these remains most im- 
perfect and fragmentary; yet the fragments are 
strewed on all sides of us, and demand to be carefully 
collected, and not a village you pass will fail to supply 
you with some contribution. 


land to glean vestiges of its bygone arts, we should 
neglect to acquaint ourselves with that noble style 
which prevailed among our own forefathers, and 
whose glorious monuments surround us on every side. 

The second object is one of a more practical nature. 
These noble monuments, the pride and glory of our 
land, have, through the lapse of time, and the barba- 
rous hand of modern vandalism, become in many 
cases so decayed and mutilated, as to demand at our 
hands the most careful and judicious reparations. 
This cannot safely be undertaken by any but those 
who have as perfect knowledge as is possible of their 
architecture, and who are able to trace out with pre- 
cision the history and changes they have undergone, 
and whose feclings are such as to lead them to deal 
tenderly and lovingly with them. This alone is a 
sufficient object to induce a careful study of our 
Medieeval architecture. 

There remains, however, a third object to lead us 
to this study, but it is one on which so much differ- 
ence of opinion exists, that I must avoid on the pre- 
sent occasion doing more than naming it. I refer, of 
course, to the revival of Pointed architecture now 
going on. The promoters of this great movement do 
not desire to revive a departed art, however glorious, 
exactly as they find it in its original remains. Such 
may naturally be the character of their first essays, 
but it is not their ultimate wish. Their view is 
rather this,—that, feeling deeply the fact that we 
have long since ceased to possess an architecture 
which can be said to belong to our race or our age, 
and fully agreeing with those who desire to see a new 
developement of our art to meet these demands ; they 
feel that the most probable foundation for such a 
developement is the native architecture of our own 
race and country, and that the thorough study of its 
principles may tend in time to promote the formation 
of au architecture of the future, which will be more 
thoroughly our own than that, however meritorious, 
aor has been founded upon traditions of the ancient 
world. 








CARISBROOK CASTLE. 


THE steep conical mound on which in later 
times the keep of Carisbrook Castle was built, 
was probably a fortified position from the earliest 
days after the Isle of Wight was inhabited; 
though the more recent structure has obliterated 
all trace of the first earthworks, if any such ever 
existed. The sides are so precipitous that they 
needed but slight artificial defences to render 
this by far the strongest position in the whole 
island; and we may therefore conclude that it 
was occupied as a military stronghold by the 
first settlers, and subsequently by those who 
successively obtained the command of the island. 

The earliest architectural remains that have 
been found in the course of the recent repairs 
are towards the end of the twelfth century, 
when there must have been a residence of some 
extent on the site of the present house, as well 
as the keep; and from the nature of the ground 
a wall must have connected the two, and 
partly enclosed the residence. But few remains 
of this period have hitherto been found in situ. 
The most interesting feature is a small two-light 
window on the east side of the main building, 
which from its position and appearance was 
most probably one of the windows of the hall of 
the castle of that time. It is only recently that 
this window has been discovered, and the re- 
moval of a modern shed which concealed it has 
‘made it a prominent feature in that part of the 
| building, and in conjunction with the chapel and 
| old at of the hall, which has also been 
| brought to light—one of the most picturesque 
points of the whole group of buildings. 

A large portion of the existing building was 
erected by the Lady Isabella de Fortibus, who 
‘was possessed of the island from the death of 
| her brother in 1262 to her death in 1293. The 
| chapel is the only work of her time, which has 
‘retained its architectural features with but little 
‘change. The side window remains, and the 

pon on both sides; but of the east window 
| there is no other trace than the position of the 
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| 





Finally. What are the special objects for which this cill. It is now occupied by the great staircase, 








es 


put up by Lord Cutts, who was governor of the 
island and captain of the castle after the Resto. 
ration. Appended is an interesting extract from 
some accounts of the year 1270, printed by 
Mr. Hellier in his unpublished work on the 
“ History and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight,” 
in which reference is made to this very chapel. 
There is also appended, on the authority of a 
“ Memorial of the Castle,” by the same author, 
an extract from an inquisition taken after the 
death of the Lady Isabella de Fortibus. The 
chapel of St. Nicholas, therein mentioned, is 
probably that we have been speaking of: the 
other “great chapel” most likely refers to one 
which may have stood on the site now occupied 
by the walls of the chapel erected in the year 
1738, which was dismantled a few years ago. It 

ossesses no feature interesting to the architect, 

he next alterations of any great extent appear 
to have been made in the days of Edward IV. 
when the residence assumed the shape it still 
retains in all its main points. The kitchen isa 
fine work of this period. 

The whole residence may have fallen into bad 
repair during the Commonwealth, or was found 
unsuited to the wants and taste of the time; for 
large alterations were made by Lord Cutts in 
the windows and internal arrangements: pro- 
bably before his day, the building opposite the 
great entrance-gateway was the hall of the 
castle; and, according to the evidence of old 
representations, open to the roof. It is now 
divided into two stories. Further investigation 
may reveal details of the original structure 
sufficient to determine the design, which, it is 
hoped, may ultimately be restored. 

he object of the repairs that have been 
recently executed, under Mr. Hardwick’s direc- 
tion, has been principally to preserve the exist- 
ing features of interest, rather than to restore,— 
to arrest the progress of decay, rather than to 
recreate, however faithfully, ancient forms from 
the mutilated fragments, which, after all, are 
more interesting to the antiquary and architect 
than the most careful copy. Another object 
has been to remove such buildings of modern 
erection, as disfigured and concealed the ancient 
structure, without adding either to its stability 
or usefulness. 

The entrance-gateway is a magnificent work, 
and it is satisfactory to be able to state, that it 
is less ruinous than most similar constructions 
that have been as much neglected. No other 
repair has been done to this portion of the 
castle, or to the external walls, except the 
removal of ivy and other vegetation, which was 
found to be actually injuring the fabric, and the 
securing in their original position such stones— 
especially those of the parapets and upper sur- 
og of the walls—as were ‘ladso and likely to 
all. 

The building which covers the famous well 
is a structure of the fifteenth century. The 
walls are sound, but the roof was entirely 
decayed: sufficient remained, however, for the 

urpose of restoring every part, except the 

arge board. The depth of this well has been 
popularly stated at 600 feet: in fact, it is only 
145 feet. 

Within the walls are two isolated buildings, 
besides the residence and chapel,—one near the 
gateway,—probably the guard-house ; the other, 
a work of the fifteenth century, which was most 
likely built as quarters for the troops : it con- 
tains some fireplaces of good bold design. 

The range of ruined buildings on the left side 
of the entrance-gateway are works late in the 
fifteenth century. Here were the apartments 
where Charles 1. was confined after his first 
attempt to escape; and it was from a window 
nearly opposite the end of the present residence 
that he made his second unsuccessful attempt. It 
is quite clear that the window which has hitherto 
been pointed out as that through which the king 
endeavoured to.escape must have been in all 
ante-room, or in one of the rooms occupied by 
Colonel Hammond. ; 

The gateway in the wall of the outworks 1s of 
the time of Elizabeth, and bears her int 
with the date 1598. The whole of these outer 
works, which are of considerable extent, 
interesting as examples of the military engineer 
ing of that time, were constructed by Genebell0, 
an Italian engineer, for Elizabeth. : 

Carisbrook Castle has heen visited hitherto 
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Principally for its picturesque beauty and from 
the s meg felt for the events of the life of 
Charles I. which took place within its walls. 
addition to these sources of interest, the 
Tecent repairs, which have stripped the castle of 
a uildings that concealed its ancient 
orm, and have developed much that was scarcely 
wn before, have added much to its interest 


monuments preserved, as a record of the past, 
and examples for the study of the architect and 


archeologist. 


A.D. 1210. . Cost of the Castle.—For bars and 
nails bought for the different doors of the castle, and 
for iron for making the window in the wardrobe 


and carriage of the same from Yarmouth to the 
castle [Vm. Ve. 

Nails for laths, with straw for covering the houses 
of the castle, and for nails bought for the new tower, 
LXVs. VId. 

For a beacon bought for a fire (rogum), and for 
making, burning, and extinguishing the same, and for 
carrying into the castle, XXIs. IVd. 





beyond the chapel, XVIIId. ob. 





to all those who are desirous to see our national 


For XXIIIm. shingles bought, and for the porterage 


For digging and cleansing the foundation of the 
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new wall next the heiba-y, and for making a wall 
and for covering the s:me, XVs. VITId. 

For levelling tue oli wa'l next the herbary before 
tlie ha'l ITs. 07. 

For six emj ty c:sks, bonght for making the paling 
of the herb:ry, Vs. VId. 

For making a c rtan we'l in the new garden, 
IVs. 04. 

For cleansing an1 making a foundation for the new 
chapel, Is, VId. 

For the keep of Boneface, wuilst digging and break- 
ing stone for te same at Gatec!iue and Guarrer, for 
thirteen weeks, XIs. IVd. ob. 

For ear:ying stone by water, from Partike and 
from Freskwatre, end from dives other places, 
NIVs. Od. 

For a horsehide bought for a ce tain ro'l to arms, 
and for making the same, and ‘or bran bonght for 
cleansing arms, IIs. 0d. 0. For a drain made near 
the kitchen, for receiving the dirt of the kitchen, 
IIs. Od. ob. 

Sum, VIB. Vis. VId. 

Paid to Roger, the carpenter, for performing work 
within the c stile, X11. IVs. Od. 

Paid to John Mason, for his paymeuts for one 
mon‘h, VIs. Xd. 

In “ An Extent or Inquisition, taken soon after the 
death of Isabella de Fo:tibus, Lady of the Isle of 
Wight,” is a most interesting description of the Custle 
of Carisbrook st that eurly date, namely, 28th 
Edward I. “The jury say, upon their oath, that the 
advowson of the free chapel of the blessed Nicholas, 
in the Castle of Carisbrook, belongs to the abbot and 
conveut of Quarrera. A house iu the some castle, to 
wit, one hall, four chambers for straw, adjoining the 
hall, with a solar [upper chamber] ; one small chapel, 
and another great chapel, which chapels are suyported 
at the expense of the abbot of Quarrera; one large 
kitchen; one chamber for the constable, with a solar 
to the same ; one small chamber beyond the ga’e, and 
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whether the condition of the whole was such as 
to allow, by purity of the air and freedom from 
over-crowding, fair play and full scope to medi- 
cal and surgical treatment for the recovery of 
health; and, having reported on these points, 
to superintend the necessary works of improve- 
ment. They were, Lord Panmure said, to take 
care that, so far as was possible, all evil influ- 
ences from without were removed, so that the 
air inhaled by the inmates o! the hospitals might 
not be contaminated. 

It may be as well we should say, in conse- 
quence of a recent discussion, that the commis- 
sion was precluded from interfering with the 
treatment of the sick or with the discipline of 
the wards, and was not to interfere with any- 
thing connected with the personal hygiene of 
the soldiers. ‘ It had, in a word, to deal with 
the hospitals, but not with the sick, and with 
the camp, but not with the troops.” 

The report, which has an appendix with 
maps, describes the condition of the various 
hospitals separately, and the steps taken to 
improve them in respect of drainage, venti- 
lation, overcrowding, and other points. We 
can do little more than report the result. The 
commissioners state that while the sanitary 
reforms were being carried out, a marked im- 
provement took place in the health of all the 

ospitals. Part of the result they admit was 
probably due to the less severe character of the 
cases sent from the Crimea to Scutari; but there 
can be no doubt, they say, that the favourable 
change in the health of the hospitals advanced 
simultaneously with the progress of the sanitary 
works. 

“ All the sanitary measures adopted,—the external 
eleansing, the deodorizing, cleansing, flushing, snd 





another und r the wall; one great chamber with a 
solar; one house which is called the ‘ Old Chapel ;’ 
one larder; one great house which is c:lled the 
‘Bakehouse and Biewhouse,’ in which there is a 
granary at one end; two greut stables for corn and 
forage; two high towers, built with the chambers for 
straw, and other two towers bu'lt under the wall; 
one house, with a well for a prison; one chamber 
near the same. Richard le Porter hath the cnstody 
of the prison in the castle, and of the castle gate, fir 
the term of his life, by charter of Isabella, formerly 
Countess of Albemarle, and receives yearly, from 
the manor of Boneco.nbe, his pension, to wit,..... 
for twelve weeks.” 
REFERENCES.’ 
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THE SANITARY COMMISSION IN 
THE EAST. 

Tue Report of Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Robt. 
Rawlinson, the commissioners appointed (with 
poor Gavin) by her Majesty to proceed ona 
sanitary mission to Constantinople and the 


structural improvements in sewers and drains, the 
| limewashing of wards aud corridors, the cessation of 
_ overcrowding, and the improved veutilation,—had fur 
| their object the removal of numerous canses of atmos- 
| pheric contamination which existed around, under, 
| and within the hospitals at the time they were first 
| examined, so as to preserve the purity of the air in 


| the wards as far as it might be practicable to do so.” 


The mortality among the sick had fallen very 
| considerably, as will be seen by the following 
| table of the percentages of deaths to the sick 
remaining and admitted into hospital for six 
periods of twenty-one days each, from March 17, 
when the sanitary works were commenced, to 
June 30 :— 
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Every one knows by this time that it was-not 
the “enemy” who destroyed our men. Even 
after the attack onthe Redan, the zymotie class 
of diseases still vindicated its deadly superiority 
over one of the bloodiest struggles of the whole 
war. No fewer than 1,912 zymotic cases, or 





Crimea, during the late war, has been presented 
to Parliament, and will be found to show, as all 
such reports must show, the immense import- | 
ance of improved sanitary arrangements,—the 
sin involved in their neglect. It will be seen 
that the allied occupation afforded no exception | 
to the general law, that, given an epidemic | 
influence, the effects of that influence will be | 
most marked where there are damp, and filth, and 
foul air; where there are defective drainage, | 
want of cleansing, nuisances, overcrowding, | 
defective ventilation, and impure water. 


“ Certain positions exhibited these defects, or some | 
of them, in so marked a manner, that the only remedy, 
in the absence of other means, was change of position. 
In other instances, from the more intense heat of the 
climate, loc:l conditions, which otherwise might have 
appared compuratively harmless, became of great | 
imiporfance to the public health.” 

The commissioners were directed to:inspect 
every part of the hospitals and infirmaries, to 
ascertain the character and. sufficiency of the 
drainage and ventilation, the quantity and. 
quality of the water-supply, and to determine’ 


61-9 per cent. of the total admissions, went into 
hospital ; and there were 178 deaths from the | 
same class of diseases, equal to 66°4 per cent. | 
of the total mortality, in hospital, during the 
week !” 

It appears to be -made tolerably clear, that 
whenever fevers of the continued type, especially 
with a typhoid tendency, appear in a regiment, 
there is some local removable cause. 

* Most of the occupants of a certain tent in the 
French camp had been successively attacked with 
typhus througtiout the whole course of the winter of 
1855-56. The teut was struck, and the ground under 
it was dug up to- ascertain whether there was- any 
cause for the disease. The corpse of a soldier, in an 
advanced state of putrefaction, was found bene ith the 
surfice over which the tent’ had’ been p'tched.” 

Tw May, 1856, the army arrived at its most 
healthy state. The weekly admissions info hos- 
pital averaged a little more than 1°6 per cent. of 
the force, and the weekly deaths 0°017 percent. 
or a little more than 8 per 1,000 of the force per 
annum. The commissioners say,— 





healthier districts of Eogland for males of the arm 
ages, and might be further reduced by sanitary im- 
provements. 

But assuming the present unimproved country rate 
as an att -ina»le standa'd for the whole of Enzland 
we are at once struck w'th the very unhealthy condi 
tion of the army in home stations. It appears from 
the Army Statistical Report, 1853, that the mortality 
among infantry of the line in the United Kingdom is 
16°8 per 1,000 per annum from disease alone, while 
in the Fo Guards it is 19°8 per 1,000. In the 
model dwellings of the metropolis, the mortality for 
all periods, from infancy to old age, has ranged be- 
tween 126 and 13°9 per 1,000 per annum, a little 
more than half the mortality of the mstropolis for 
the same years. On comparing the mortality in 
these dwellings at all ages with the picked lives of the 
army, we have a most convincing proof of what ma 
be done, and how much requires tu be done for the 
sanitary improvement of the soldier.” 

Attention to the “practical conclusions” 
with which the commissioners end their report 
will tend to remove the cause of the largest 
amount of loss in armies, and promote immensely 
the physical efficiency of our forces. 








ON FURNITURE, ITS HISTORY, AND 
MANUFACTURKE.* 


WHEN a nation has made a certain progress in ihe 
arts, it naturally seeks to adorn the ordinary articles 
of daily use, and to render them more convenient and 
elegant ; so that out of a state of rude deformity they 
at last become objects of beauty and luxury: thus 
from a rude clay cup have been developed the precious 
vases of Etruria—and thus did refinement mark its 
growth on the bronze implements of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

Of the furniture of ancient times we possess but 
f'w specimens. We are told by Wilkinson that the 
Egyptians displayed considerable taste in the furni- 
ture of their h.uses: studiously avoiding too much 
regularity, they preferred variety both in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms and in the character of the furni- 
ture. Their mode of sitting on chairs resembled that 
of modern Europeans rather than of Asiatics, nor 
did they recline at meals like the Romans, though 
couches and ottomans were to be ‘ound in an Egyptian 
as they are in an English drawing-roc. Many of 
the fauteuils were made of most elegant forms in 
ebony and other rare woods inlaid with ivory. The 
legs were mostly in imitation of those of animals, but 
sme had folding legs like our camp stools. The back 
was light and strong, consisting of a single set of up- 
right and cross bars, or of a frame receding gradually 
and ferminating in a graceful curve supported from 
without by perpendicular bars. Over this was thrown 
a handsome pillow of coloured cotton, painted leather, 
or gold and silver tissue. The couches evinced no 
less taste than the fauteuils, and were of wood, with 
one end raised and receding in a grace‘ul curve. The 
British Museum contains examples of chairs in ebony 
inlaid with ivory, of a kind of citron-wood inlaid with 
dark wood and ivory, and an X chair likewise inlaid, 
all of which show the degree of perfection to which 
the Egyptians had attained. ‘The:e inlays are made 
by veneering, just as at the present day. 

The paintings on the Etruscan vases supply us 
with numerous examples of the furniture used by the 
Greeks, and showing with what elegance and sim- 
plicity of form they were designe. Judging from 
the tasteful fulds of their garments, and the pure 
ornamentation that enriched them, we may suppose 
that the furnished interior of a Greek house harmo- 
nised with the cultivated taste which fostered and 
applauded the works of Phidias and Apelles. The 
sketches traced from examples on these vases repre- 
sent chairs which have served as models at the present 
day. The late Mr. Rogers had a set made from @ 
bronze example in his own possession, but which is 
now in the British Museum. 

Of the furniture of the ancient Romans we are 
enabled to speak with more certainty, as we possess 
a greater number of specimens, which the discovery 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii has brought to light. 
Less tasteful but more luxurious than the Greeks, 
their furniture was remarkable for richness rather than 
for purity of design. They had furniture in bronze 
and iron, and in precious woods inlaid with ivory a0 
pearl: they had costly and beautiful stuffs richly 
embroidered with elegant designs, and their houses 
were decorated with such taste, that the remains taken. 
from these two provincial towns excite the 
of the: nest cultivated minds: 

Ae passage in’ the 16th book of Plivy’s Natural! 
— gives the following: interesting ilinstratiow of 
our subject. 
cory _ = s rm ent 

The best. woods for cutting: into layers: and: eam 








* This death-rate is about. the same as existe-in the 





* Read by Mr. J. G. Ci ibuting Visitor, st the 
onatend by Mir JG. Grace, Contributing Vision es 


Architects; March 23rd, 
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jng as.a veneer for covering others, are the citrus, 
‘he terebinth, the differeut varieties of the maple, the 
pox, the holly, the ‘holm .oak, the root of the elder, 
gndthe poplar. “The elder furnishes also, .as already 
gated, a kind of tuberosity, which is .cut into layers 
like those of ‘the citrus and the maple. In all the 
other trees the tuberosities-are of no value whatever. 
It is the ecntral part of trees that is most variegated, 
and the nearer we approach to ‘the root the smaller 
are'the spots, anil the more wavy. It was in this 

nee that originated that requirement of luxury 
which displays itself in coveving one tree with another, 
and bestowing upon the more common woods a bark 
of higher price. In order to make .a single tree sell 
many times over, laminze of veneer have been devised ; 
bat ‘that was not thought sufficient,—tbhe horns of 
animals must next be stained of different colours, and 
their tecth eut into sections, in onder to decorate 
good with ivery, and, at a later period, to veneer it 
all over. Then, ater .all this, man must go and seek 
his materials in ‘the.sea as well! For this purpose he 
has learned to cat tortoise-shell into sections; and of 
jate, in the reign of Nero, there was a monstrous in- 
vention devised of destroying its natural appearance 
by paint, and making it sell at a still higher price by 
a successful imitation of wood:” 

“Tt is‘in this way that the valne of our couches is 
go greatly enhanced ; it is in this-way, too, that they | 
bid the rich lustre of the terebinth to be outdone, a | 
mock citrus to be made that shall ‘be more valuable 
4han the :eal-one,-and ‘the grain of the maple to be 
feigned. At one-time luxury was not content with 
wood, at the present day it sets-us on ‘buying tortoise- 
shell in the guise of wood.” 

{n the 13th book, ‘Pliny speaks of the mania for 
fine tables. He also says, “‘ There is preserved to the | 
present day-a table which ‘belonged to M. Cicero, and 
for which, notwithstanding “his comparativcly mode- 
rate means, he gave no less than one million sesterces | 
(9,0007.). "Two tables -were also sold by anctior, | 
which had telonged to King Juba: the ; rice fetched by 
one-was one qniliton two hundred thousand sesterces.”” 
A library discovered ‘in a ruined villa near Portici was 
adorned with presses ‘inlaid with different sorts of 
woods. ‘The beds-were often made of cedrate enriched 
with inlaid work, &c.and-a bed made of iron has been 
found at Pompeii. 

In all these specimens of ian, Grecian, and 
Roman workmaship, it will be noticed that though | 
the peculiarities of the style are distinctly preserved | 
yet they have no architecturel character, but simply | 
constructive forms and -beaaty of outline adapted to 
the material used. 

We have now to pass through a dark cloud which | 
obscured every phase of .art,;—we pass over a period | 
of more than a thousand years. According to Greek | 
manuseripts of the tenth century, the deevration of | 
furniture in the Eastern Empire must heve been of | 
onsiderable richness, as the thrones, seats, and beds | 
mepresented, though -rude and ungraceful in form, | 
are highly decorated with gilding and inlaid work. | 
Theophilus the Monk, in the twelfih century, tells us | 
that, not satisfied with decorating the smooth parts | 
of furniture with colour, they painted on it figuris, 
auimals, and foliage, sometimes on a gold ground. | 











The same writer in his Essay on Various Arts, 


chap. xvii. thus describes the manner of preparing | 
panels for painting on: “‘°You -must join the boards | 
Witheare, ‘piece by piece, ‘by the help of the instru- | 
ment used by carpenters and jvivers: you must fasten | 
‘them with ye; the panels bronght together by this 
glue when they are dry adhere so solidly that they | 
annot be separated either by demp or heat. They | 
mnstthen be made-smovth with .an iron proper for 
ihat purpose: this iron, curved and cntting on the | 
inside, is provided with two.handles in order that it, 
may be used with two hands. Ht serves to plane the | 
panels. and the doors, so that these .objects become , 
perfectly smooth. You must then cover them with 
the hide not yet tanned, either of horse, ass, or ox. 
After having macerated it in water and scraped off 
‘the ‘hair, th: excess of water is pressed out of it. It 
‘® applied to the wood iin ‘this damp state with the , 
glue of-cheese:” In another chxpter he explains the 
manner of covering these ‘panels lined with leather 
with alight coat of plister or chalk ; he takes care 
‘to recommend the ose of linen eloth.or canvass if ne 
skin is to be had ; he.e'terwards gives the process for 
oes iion panels in.red or any other colour with 
d oil and covering them with varnish. The | 
‘beautiful altar frontal in Westminater Abbey is a 
‘most interesting example of the process described by 
Perphilus and it is of a period not far removed from 
-Ume. 


| 


‘We now enter upon a style of art founded upon 
Phaciples dltegether different from these which pre- 
it—the Metieevsl. ‘Inthat chivalrous era the 
tournament and the battle-field were the predominating 


is. which engaged the attcntion.of ithe mauy, and -fire-iruns, brawebes for lights, &c. 


‘the-study of literature aud the practioe.of art were 
to the Church alone, ‘The Crnsades shad, 


however, opened to Europeans a knowledge of thearts polished, The coffie .or chest which contained the 
that still flourished in the East, and had probably | ladies’ trousseaux, was.subsequently much ornamented. 
material influence on the principles of Mediseval The wardrobes, so called, were geuerally small rooms 
design. Our forefathers of the thirteenth, fourteenth, | fitted with cupboards called armoiries, In 1253, 


and fifteenth centuries, tived in a rade convivial 






manner which demanded few Jaxuries .of furniture, 
and these at the earlier parts of that period were sufii- | 
ciently plain.and simple in form depending rather on | 
their painted decoration then on neat workmansbip.or | 
carving; this taste, however, towards the end-of the | 
fourteenth century gradually changed,.and colour gave 





“the sheriff of Soutlampton was ordered to make in 
the king’s upper wardrobe, in Winchester Castle, 
where the king’s-cloths were-deposited, two. cupboards 
or armoiries, one .on-each sitle-of fireplace, with arches 
end a certain partition of beard across the same.werd- 
robe.” 

‘There were also ‘tables of eypros and other ‘rave 









way to wore ‘finished workmanship, moulded panels, | woods, carved cabinets,.desks, chess-beards, and above 
and carved ornaments. The construction of the fur- | all the bed—the most impertant piece of furniture in 
niture thus became better suited to the material) the house, and of which Ralph, Lord Basset said, 
employed. On rejecting the covering of parchment, | “ Whoever shall tirst bear my sumame and arms, ac- 
it was necessary to arrange the wood in smaller -com- cording to my will, shall have my great bed for life.” 








cipal guests sat; two.other tables for inferior visitors 


| plate, garnished with stones -and pearls, vilued at 


| the interior of a.chamber.in which Isabella o° Bavaria 


three shields of arms. The -wills of the chamber 


partments to :prevent it splitting or casting; hence 
arose the system of panelling and framing which 
became the main featuse. One of the chief beauties, 
however, of jthe furniture of this later time was the 
elegant metalsverk applied in the form of Jocks, 
hinges, handles, &e. Mauy of these still remaining 
show wonderful perfectioa and taste in the workman- 
ship. I-will not.atiempt ito particulaxize the pecu- 
liarities of style of the various periods, but I will now 
deseribe the principal articles of farnituxe belouging 
to.a house of that time. ‘lhe great dining-hall hada 
long table at the end, at which the lord,aud his pria- 


and retainers were pluced along the.sides of the hall at 
right angles-with the upper one ; tables so placed weve 
said to stand banquet-wise. The lord’s seat was dis- 
tingu’s'ed by a canopy of cloth of estate, on which 
was generally displayed ‘his coat.of arms, and a cloth 
of tapestry was hung #gainst the wall. This end of 
the hall being raised above the rest was called the 
“high dese” or dais, the step forming a line of 
demareation ‘beyond which none were to approach 
except by invitation. Sometimes the taliles were 
arranged in one length, in-which c-se the salt-cellar 
formed the boundary between ineriors and the more 
‘honoured guests. The floor was geverelly strewed 
with rushes. ‘The tables were massive boards fixed 
on trestles mortised into the floor. The seats were 
mostly forms, but chairs were sometimes used. A 
MS. of the fourteenth century ‘has this item :—‘To 
put wainscote above the dais in the king’s hal!, awd 
tv make a fine large and well sculptured ¢hair.” At 
the faither end of the hill a cupboard called the 
*Court cupboard” was generally placed, ‘in which 
the service of plate, such-as salvers and gold drinking 
cups, were arrenged, on shelves or steges, answering 
in some respects to our sidcboards of the present day. 
These cupboards, though originally of rude construe- 
tion, afterwards became eluborate and beautiful pieces 
of furniture, richly carved ‘in oak: they -are often 
alluded to in old documents. On grand occasions 
temporary stages as cupboards were also erected. 
“ At the marriage of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VI1. 
in the hall was a triangular cupboard, five stages 
high, set with-plate-valued at 1,200/. entirely orua- 
mental; and in the “‘ utter chamber,” where the 
princess dined, was another cupboard set with gold 


20,000/. 

In the inventory of Skipton Castle, ‘in Yorkshire, 
the furniture uf the great ‘hill is thus given :— 
*““Imprimis, 7 ‘large pieces of hangings, with the 
Earl’s arms at large in every one of them, and pow- 
dered with the several coates of the house. 8 long 
tables on standard frames, 6 long forms, 1 short ditto, 
1 Court cupboard, 1 fayre brass lantern, 1 iron-eradle 
with wheels for chareoal, 1 almes tubb, 20 long 

ikes.” 
‘ The great chamber was often used as a sleeping- 
room by night and a reception-room by day. 

‘Shaw, in ‘his decorations of the Middle Ages, gives 


reecives from Christine of Pisa her volune of poems. 
The queen is seated on a couch covered with a stuff 
in red and gold, ond there isa bed iu the room fur- 
vished with the same material, to which are attuched 


were éither ‘hung with tapestry or painted with his- 
toriecal-subjects. Chaucer, in‘his Dream, foncies him- 
self in a chamber— 
‘* Full wellidepainted, 
And al the walles with colors fine, 
‘Were painted ‘to the texte and glose, 
And all the Romauute of the Rese:” 

The floors, which at-an early period were Jaid with 
rashes, were at a later- one covered with a carpet, | 
ealled the bord earpet. The deseription of the furui- 
ture in the great choniber at Hengrave, the seat of 





Sir Robert Kyiaon, temp. Henry VII. enumerates |’ 


very minntely the various articles, among which are, 
the-carpet, the stables, the cupboards, the chairs, the 
stecls, two great chaiss, silk and -velvet .cover ing 8, 
curtzigs to the windewsand doors, a great screen, the 





There js mo mention of a mirror, but they were 
meed .at this time, :but very small, and .of anetal, | 


| and 178, “Salmon Leap on the Conway.” 


There was the “‘standing bed,” and the “truckle 
bed ;” on the former'lay the lord and.on the latter his 
attendant. Inthe daytime the truckle bed, on cas- 
tors, was rolled under the standing bed. ‘Dhe posts, 
heed-boards, and canopies or sponvers of bedsteads, 
were sometimes carved, or -paunted in -coloars, but 
they ave generally represeuted covered by rich hang- 
ings. King Edward UII. bequeathedto his heir an 
entire bed marked with the arms of Franee and 
England, and Richard, Hav] of Arundel, to his wife 
Philipps, a blue bed, marked with his.arms,-aud the 
arms of his late wife; to his.:son Richard .a.standing 
bed called clove, also :a :bed of silk embroidered with 
the arms of Arundél.and Warren ; to :hisson Thomas, 
his blue bed of silk embroidered with griffins, &c. Ke. 

The chair was a single seat without arms. The 
fauldstenel (auteuil'in-modern French), was originally 
a folding stool of the .curule furm, but afierwards the 
form alone was preserved ; examples rewain from ‘the 
time of Dagabert up to.ailate period. Dagobert’s seat 
is cousidered by some to be of much greater antiquity 
then his time, aud:the back and arms are certainly of 
a later period than the rest. The.so-culled Glaston- 
bury ehairis much tobe commended for simplicity of 
form, perfect strength, and adaptation for comfort. 

In the carlier times chiirs and -henches were not 
stuffed, but had cushions to sit upon and cloths 
spread over them: afterwards, as the workmanship 
improved, they were stuffvd and covered with tapestry, 
leather, or velvet. ‘The forms. aud workmanship of 
these seats were generally very rade, ibut the stuffs 
that covered them «were of great richness and value, 
and tastelu'ly trimmed with ‘fringes and gimps, fas- 
tened with ‘large brass studs or nails.* 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE most striking picture in the Suffulk-street 
Exhibition.is No. 86, “ The Sick Boy,” by T. Raberts, 
and this, strange to say, is pot ou the Jine. The 
chjection that muy be urged to it is that it reeulls by 
its composition the death of Chatterton, exhibited 
last year in the Royal Academy, but in truth it owes 
nothing to that picture. At is an admirable painting, 
touching and heantiful. The countenance of the 
sufferer, and the tearful eye of the watching sister, are 
not easily forgotten. ‘Ihe gecessories, too,-are painted 
with marvellous truth. Aaother very noticeable pic- 
ture, hanging opposite to the “ Sick Boy,” is 153, 
“Tl Ritorno della Contadina,’”—a ngble-lookiag 
peasant woman crossing a ford, carrying her child. It 
is full of character: as apiece of wnipulation the 
printing of the dress ‘is admirable. No, 441, “Jl 
Piccolo Tesoro della Madre,” by the same artist, 
although not quite so good, is nevertheless a «lever 
picture. Mr. Hurlstone’s principal picture, “The 
Son of Louis XVI. under the Tutelage of Simon,” 
although vigorous both in design aud execution, is 
somewhat coarse and streiky. ‘There is much cha- 
racter in 379, “Waiting for Legal Advice,” by 
J, Campbell, jun.: the compressed lip and raised toe 
are eloquent. The fild of the pivture should have 
been a Little larger. Character.is the quality for which 
565, to», is distingnished, “ French Soldiers describing 
their Battles;” and, as of the sume class, if the 
visitor want a laugh, he may luok.at 327, “ Anxious 
Suspense,” where a young joskin, stewling apples, 
having slipped from the bvugh, is held up by bis 
“ frock,” while the owner approuches, 52. “‘ Hearts- 
ease,” is one of Mr. Baxter’s gvaceful and gracious 
foyaale portraits, hefure which all stop. Mr. Cubbett’s 
“ Beg, Sir,” 206, has heen immort.l:zed in the J//us- 
trated News, and deserves it. “The Fisherman’s 
Beturn,” by J.J. Hill; 109, “ Crossing the Brook,” 
416, by I. Henzell; “ Virginia,” 452, by A. F. Potten ; 
“ A Neapolitan Pifferaro,” 528, by R. B. Paul, have 
gocd murks aguinst th:m io our catalogue. 

Mr. S)er has.so.ne bright fresh landscapes ; 205, 
for example, ‘‘ Near Capel Curjg, Nowth ag ; 
0. 
is a. goed sound landscape by G. Cule; and “ Albury 
Ponds,” by the same, 408, is equally guod. 195, 
“Evening on the “Llugwy,” is agood specimen of 


*-To be.centinued. 
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Mr. Pettitt’s style. ‘“ A Summer’s Morning on the 
Thames,” by H. J. Boddington ; 480, “ Sunset after 
a Storm,” by E. Niemann; “Tyn y Cae,” 561, by 
W. West, all deserve notice. 








CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE. 
EVENING CLASSES FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Crospy Hatt was probably erected in the fifteenth 


century, but the exact date of its foundation is uncer- | 





The committee for Evening Classes for young men 
then engaged the ball for their weekly lecture ; and 
at Michaelmas, 1851, opened also a reading-room 
and library, at a price so small, as to be within the 


|reach of every mercantile clerk and industrious 


mechanic, who desired mental improvement, and a 
wise occupation for his leisure hours. 

In the face of great difficulties, the committee have 
carried on their Institution with great usefalness to 
the thousands of young men who have, from time to 


tain. In the year 1466, when the lease was granted {jme, joined the classes, many of whom have improved 


to John Crosby, by Alice Ashfield, prioress of St. 
Helen’s, it is described as a great tenement, formerly 
in the possession of Cataneo Pinelli, a merchant of 


| 


| 


their position in life by the instruction they have 
obtained. Three have been recently appointed to 
clerkships at the Privy Council-office, and several 


Genoa: it was, however, finished in 1470, by Alder- | distinguished themselves at the examination held in 
man Crosby, M.P. who was that year sheriff of the June last, by the Society of Arts. 


city of London, and in the following year knighted 
by King Edward IV. coming into the city. 


The present leaseholders have, however, recently 
determined to part with their interest in the building, 


Soon after the death of Sir Johu Crosby, A.D. and the committee are desirous of purchasing it, in 
1475, it was occupied by Richard Plantagenet, Duke order to preserve the building during the remainder 
of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III. whose ' of the lease (seventy-nine years), for educational pur- 


connection with Crosby-place has been immortalized 


oses. In the event of their being unable to accom- 


by Shakspeare, in two well-known passages,* while his | plish this object, the lease will be offered to public 
residence there is affirmed by the best authorities, ' sale. To what purpose it might then be applied it is 
viz.—Sir Thomas More; the chroniclers, Hull and jmpossible to predict. The archeologist, the lover of 
Hollinshed; and the historians, Rapin, Lingard, and the beautiful in architecture, and the friend of educa- 


the accurate Mr. Hallam. 


tion, earnestly desire the continuance of its present 


The next possessor of this princely mansion was appropriate occupation ; but as the sum necessary for 


Sir Bartholomew Reed, who spent his splendid and | the 


purchase of the lease is considerable—5,000/. or 


celebrated mayoralty therein, A.D 1562. He seems 6,000/.—the aid of the public is asked, and a subscrip- 
to have entertained the Princess Catharine of Arragon, | tion list is opened at the hall. To induce the assist- 
two days before her marriage with the youthful | ance of some of our readers is the immediate object of 
Arthur, the eldest son of King Henry VIL; and he | our notice. 


is reported to have received there some ambassadors 

from Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, when they 

a to condole with the king upon his son’s early 
eath. 

Reed was succeeded by Sir John Rest, who was 
Lord Mayor in the year 1516. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas 
More, afterwards Lord Chancellor, resided for several 
years in Crosby-place. 

At the dissolution of the Priory, the estate was 
surrendered to the Crown ; and in the reign of Eliza- 
beth it became the property of German Cioll, a dis- 
tinguished merchant, and his wife, Cicely, a daughter 
of Sir John, and cousin of Sir Thomas Gresham. 

In 1594, Crosby-place was purchased by Sir John 
Spencer, on the eve of his mayoralty, and it passed, 
through his daughter and heiress Elizabeth, to Sir 
William Compton, Lord Northampton. It was while 
Spencer was Lord Mayor that Queen Elizabeth 
honoured the hall with her presence, and witnessed a 


masque, conducted by the young wits and revellers of 


Gray’s-inn and the Temple. 

At the commencement of the Great Rebellion, 
A.D. 1642, when Sir John Langham was the occu- 
pant, Crosby-place was made a temporary prison for 
the Royalists, and several clergymen were sent there 
by order of the Commons House of Parliament. 

Thirty years afterwards (a fire having destroyed 
the greater part of the building, A.D. 1672), the hall 
was used as a Meeting-house for the Presbyterians, 
who continued there, with some intermission, for 
nearly a hundred years. 

In the year 1692, the estate was sold to William 
Freeman, esq. in whose family it still remains. Pro- 
bably in despair of its restoration, it was let to 
Messrs. Holmes and Hall, packers, and in utter dis- 
regard of its beautiful form and original occupation, 
it was sadly altered to be made available for their 
commercial purposes, 

In 1831, the premises, then in a ruinous condition, 
were advertised to be let on a building lease; and a 
public meeting was held, in order to avert, if possible, 
the destruction of an ancient and beautiful edifice so 
rich in historical associations, and so valuable in a 
scientific point of view, as a connecting link between 
the domestic architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. A subscription was immediately opeued, 
and extensive repairs, necessary to preserve the gréat 
hall from farther injury and dilapidation, were 
effected, under the gratuitous superintendence of 
Mr. Edward Blore, architect. 

The amount of subscriptions was, however, inade- 
quate to render the hall available to any useful pur- 
pose, or to provide for the ground-rent, and other 
unavoidable expenses: the northern wall was still in 
a dilapidated condition, and the front in Bishopsgate- 
street was unrepaired. 

A number of gentlemen (most of whom were in- 
terested in a Literary and Scientific Institution 
then lately opened at Salvador House) associated 
themselves with a lady, whose energy and taste had 
hitherto directed the work ; and, assisted by the expe- 
rience of Mr. Johu Davies, architect, expended nearly 
8,000/. more upon the property. For seven years 
the Literary and Scientific Institution found an 
agreeable home at Crosby-place, but ceased its 
tenancy in 1849... 





* Act 1, scene 2; act 1, scene 3,—** Richard III,” 











PREMIUMS IN COMPETITIONS. 


THE shameful results which are constantly following 
most competitions have o'ten in your pages been well 
commented upon, and many modes of procedure 
suggested to cure the increasing evil, some of which 
are admirable, but none have, so far, been practically 
carried out. It appears to me that the real source of 
such evils is in the architects themselves; and I 
cannot but think that with a determined unanimity 
among ourselves, we could soon put a stop to such 
proceedings. It is self-evident, that if the shameful 
calls remained unanswered, the calls would soon cease 
to be made. 

First as regards the premiums, which are so often 
totally inadequate. I would suggest that archi- 
tects, one and all, should agree never to respond to 
any competition unless the successful competitor be 
allowed to carry out the work at the usual commis- 
sion of 5 per cent. and in addition to that,a premium 
of 1 per cent. in consideration of the superiority of 
his design above those of the many other competitors. 
The first premium would then be 1 per cent. on the 
cost. For the second premium, I would have it 
agreed not to accept less than 24 per cent.; and for 
the third, 1 per cent. The absurdity of calling the first 
premium such, when it is to be merged into the com- 
mmission, often a reduced one, must be manifest to all. 

The premiums for a 1,000/. building would then 
stand thus :—First premium, 10/. in addition to the 
usual 5 per cent.; second premium, 25/.; third 
premium, 107. 

Now, as regards practically carrying out this 
scheme. Should it be approved of, nothing is simpler. 

It is only requisite that such architects as engage 
themselves to abide by the above rules should be in- 
vited to forward their names and addresses, to be 
publicly chronicled in the Builder ; and I feel sure 
we should soon see the names of all the principal men 
in the profession put down, thereby testifying their 
desire to support their character, and raise the style 
of design throughout the country. 

A ProvinctaL ARCHITECT. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Etheridge Memorial, Bilston, Staffordshire —The 
committee for erecting this memorial have selected 
the desiga of Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, architects, 
of Wolverhampton, which is to be executed in Mans- 
field magnesian limestone, by Mr. Horsman, of the 
Wolverhampton Stone and Marble Works. 


London.—The designs submitted by Messrs. 
F. and H. Francis, for the National Discount Com- 
pany’s offices, in Cornhill, have been selected. The 
other competitors were Mr. H. Baker, Messrs. Nelson, 
Mr. N. T. Randall, and Mr. C. O. Parnell. The four 
unsuccessful competitors received 25/. each for their 
plans ; a fair and honourable arrangement. 


Heanor Cemetery.—The designs of Mr. Benjamin 
Wilson, of Alfreton, have been selected ; and a tender 
from Mr. Joseph Evans, builder, to execute the works 
under Mr. Wilson, has been accepted. The Derby 
Advertiser says,—‘The chapels, which are to be 
placed some little distance from the entrance, are 
separated by an archway surmounted by a belfry and 
affording shelter for hearses and mourning coaches ; 











and a covered entrance common to both chapels 

of which has a robing-room connected with it, ' 
form a cross on plan, the gable end of the Episeo 
chapel looking east : considerable similarity is observed 
in their style and arrangement. The walls are jp. 
tended to be built of stone, backed with bricks. all 
the dressings being of chiselled ashlar. The framin 
of the roof, the doors, desks, seats, and other fittings 
are to be of deal, varnished. The floors of black and 
red tiles. The lodge contains two rooms, with 
pantry, &c.; and board-room for meetings on the 
ground-floor, with bed-rooms above.” 








ENCAUSTIC TILES TURNING DULL, 


Witu regard to the complaint of your correspondent 
“F. K.” (p. 179) I beg to say that the appearance 
he describes is probably due to the minute pores on 
the surface of the tile having become filled with 
mortar when first laid down, which, whenever the 
surface of the tile is thoroughly dry, gives them 4 
dingy grey appearance. Should this be the case, the 
only remedy 1 know of is to dissolve out the cay. 
bonate of lime by using sulphuric or muriatic acid. 
or the former after saturating the floor with a strong 
solution of sal-ammoniac. This remedy will also be 
effectual should the greyness arise from efflorescence 
of the salts or other constituents of the cement or 
mortar, or of the concrete, if any, which frequently, 
if the substratum is damp, proves an inveterate source 
of annoyance in this manner. In fact, where the 
foundation is damp, more care than is usually be. 
stowed upon tiles, which avy one will undertake to 
“rattle down,” is necessary to prevent the appearance 
of salts on the surface. Where eventual dryness js 
attainable, the tiles may be much improved in appear- 
ance, and a gloss obtained, by washing with milk, 
which is much practised. 

Another frequent cause of “ encaustic tiles turning 
dull” is neglect of cleanliness, and I can truly say 
that where the foundation was dry, and the owner 
careful to keep them clean, I have never seen encaustic 
tiles which did not look quite as well twelve years. 
after laying down as during the first week. 

There is nothing in the tile itself to “ turn dull:” 
if kept clean it will never look so. Frequent scouring 
with a flannel, silver sand, and clean water, is all! 
that is necessary under the most unfavourable circum-- 
stances of traffic. The opposite course is also a goed 
one, to encourage an oleaginous crust over the surface: 
by use of milk. 

F. Hews, for Minton and Co, 








THE LONDONDERRY MONUMENT 
AT SCRABO. 


Tue first stone of the memorial about to be: 
erected to the late Marquis of Londonderry, in 
County Down, Ireland, and of which we now 

ive a view, was laid on the 28th of February 
ast, as noted at the time. 

The monument, which is to stand on the 
highest point of Scrabo Hill, near Newtownards, 
and 500 feet above the level of Lough Strang- 
ford, will be a tower in the Scottish chateau 
form. The walls are to be built throughout, 
and faced, with rubble work of hard basalt. The: 
door and window dressings, quoins, coping, &e. 
are to be executed in sandstone. The sandstone 
is procured from quarries at the base of the hill, 
and the basalt overlying it enables the material 
for rubble work to be quarried immediately at 
the site. The mode of construction does not 
embrace anything peculiar: the several circular 
roofs are to be executed in sandstone, in the 
same manner as church spires. 

The architects are Messrs. C. Lanyon and 
W. H. Lynn. 

The contract has been taken for 2,000/. the 
exact sum provided by the committee in their 
instructions to architects: under the present 
system of competitions, perhaps this fact may 
be considered rather singular. 

The tower will be 135 feet in height. A stone 
staircase will ascend in the round tower to 
parapets and guard chamber, which will be 
fitted up with an armoury, with oak panels, 
and groined ceiling. The building will afford 
accommodation to a custodier. ‘The form 
considered appropriate to this Be ys of the 
kingdom, inasmuch as similar buildings are not 
unfrequent in Ulster, into which they were 1 
troduced by the Scottish countrymen of, 
Stewart-ancestors of the Londonderry family. 








Tuames TUNNEL.—-In the week ending 28th of 
March, 54,611 passengers passed through the 4 
and paid 2277. 10s. 11d. in tolls. 
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COUNTY DOWN, IREL \ND.——Messrs. Lanyon AND Lynn, ARCHITECTS. 
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ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, NEWPORT, 
AND THE ROYAL MONUMENT. 


Some time since, we printed a short paragraph 
respecting the monument which her Majesty 
commissioned Baron Marochetti to erect in 
St. Thomas’s Church, at Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, in commemoration of the 
virtues and sorrows of the Princess Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Charles I. We now give a 
few particulars of the church itself.* 

In the reign of Edward 1V. the town was 
burnt by the French ; and St. Thomas’s appears 
‘to have shared in the injury, as many of the 
stones had the marks of fire clearly discernible, 
when pulled down in 1854. 

Various alterations had the effect of destroy- 
‘ing any architectural uniformity that might have 
originally existed, and rendered the building an 
anomalous combination of successive periods. 
Upon an architectural survey, in 1853, the build- 
‘ing was found to be too far decayed to allow hope 
that any repairs would be effectual; the bearings 
-of the beams being so worm-eaten as only to 
cause ‘wonder that they had not fallen before. 
Accordingly, the parochial authorities and the 
inhabitants generally resolved to raise funds for 
ithe erection of a new building. Subscriptions 
were obtained, her Majesty and Prince Albert 
‘heading the list. ‘Two bazaars were also held in 
Carisbrooke Castle, the proceeds of which 
(2,000/.) materially aided the funds. Architects 
were invited to send in designs; and one by 
Mr. Daukes was selected. The builders were 
Messrs, Dashwood, of Ryde; and the carvings 
were entrusted to Mr. Baker, of Kennington. 

During the process of demolition, many curious 
relics of antiquity were discovered. ‘They have 
‘een described by Mx. Ernest Wilkins, curator 
of Newport Museum, where many of them are 
\preserved. Many mural pratings were found: 
their colours were black, red, yellow, and puce. 
‘Those of the middle aisle were better preserved 
‘than those in the side aisles. They had been 
renewed from time to time—the old paintings 
having been covered with a layer of whitewash, 
and upon that the new painting was executed. 

On August 24, 1854, the first stone of the 
mew building was laid by Prince Albert, with 
Masonic forms. 

The of architecture is Early Decorated ; 
cand the building consists of a nave, with clere- 
:story, side aisles, north and south porches, and 
Chapels ; western entrance, arch, and tower. 

he interior of the roof is open timbered, with 
moulded ribs. The large stone corbels carrying 
‘the principals bave some good specimens of 
-carving, representing maple, nut, thorn, ivy, oak, 
vine, rose, &c. 

A riehly-carved screen separated the body of 
the ald church from the chancel. In the new 
‘building, this screen has been adapted into a 
mew reading-desk. 

The pulpit has been preserved, and placed on 
rits old site, near the chancel. The top or 
:sounding-board, is an irregular octagon. 

The north @hapel contains her Majesty’s 
tribute to Eligabeth Stuart. Near this spot, 
“about the amidd@le of the east part of the 
chanegl;” the gaxk was interred. But the 


m of 
chanel in October, 1793, some workmen 
who wene ing a grave to receive the re- 
2a the Hon. Thomas West, accidentally 
discowened the initials E. 8. on a stone 
. Beneath was a vault containi 

e 


event passed away; till it | 


Oe ee ee bars 
& prea. ’ about 
St Mneiaieae Suiee tea lowe af tin 


prinasag, i Caneare tthe dizess in accord- 
ance with the Stuart period. One delicate arm 


and hand rest on the waist : the other is extended 





* This notice, with some others in the present number, 
as been in type several weeks, 





by the side, with the hand partly open. The | 


neck is bare; and the cheek reclines upon an | 
open Bible. Gothic mouldings are, on either | 
side of the monument, continued square round | 


the top, the head of the opening being seg- | 
mental. The height is 5 feet 6 inches; width, | 
8 feet 3 inches; projection from wall, 3 inches. | 
The figure is well spoken of, but the niche, with | 
its mouldings, if we may judge from an engrav- 
ing, is wanting in the right ebaracter and effect. 

Accommodation is provided in the church for | 
1,460 worshippers ; and the total cost of erection | 
and fittings is 10,7197, 

We have gleaned these particulars from 
a tasteful little volume, by Mr. Samuel B. 
Beal,* which contaims @ view of the church 
and one of the momament. ‘The writer deals 
too freely with superlatives, but the book will 
nevertheless be founda very useful and pleasant 
companion to the ¢hureh. 





CATELE IN LONDON. 

AutnoucH ‘the new regulation respectin 
the slaughter-houses of London has effecte 
much good im certain districts (particularly in 
the City), still it is by no means uncommon to 
see a flock of sheep dropped, and pushed 
through trap-holes, into deep cellars, er oxen 
persuaded by billows, tail-twisting, and other 
gentle means, imto the doorways and narrow’ 
pas of ordinary dwelling-houges, and then 
sla im most unfit and jaeanyenient 
places, which ame surrounded by thick popuila- 
tions, 





ing on the evils of this practice, which 


is net injurious to health, but also the 
cause taedlide vests of valuable material 
into the sewers, the writer visited, the other day, 
the recently erected slaughter-houses at new 
Bp aor ge soy ve arg and pro- 
perly ventilated places, fitted with the proper 
ae for hoisting heavy animals Bere 
are receptacles for the various kinds of refuse, 
almost the whole of which is sold at a profit, 
and but little is allowed to pass into the great 
drain, whieh rums to Hasex.t At frequent in- 
tervals, everything is cleared away, and by 
means of an ¢lastic hose, and powerful fonce of 
a the roof, wr and floors, ane so 
tho: jy purified, that no taint remains. 
Soraaea the London butchers are beginning to 
avail themselves of these places, finding that it 
is better and eheaper to have their animals 
sla im properly appointed houses than 
in illerranged dark and poisonous slums. 

On market days, it is an extraordinary sight, 
at Smithfield, to see the crowds of oxen and 
sheep whieh are driven through the streets to | 
various of the metropolis, in some places | 
almost stopping the other trafic. The process | 
of driving over long distances of the hand and | 
ohare een does not improve the 
quali the and mutton ; for it is a well- | 
established faet, that bullocks lose 20 lbs. when 
driven 100 millea, sheep, 8 lbs. and hogs 





. 8 lbs. | 
each; and it haa, therefore, been found that it | 
is cheaper to send them by railway than‘to in- 
ur the loss of weight, tollage, and cast of 


riving. 

Large quantities of small-sized beef and 
wee ae mevadon by railway and steam- | 
prepared, from parts of Wales 
and other remote districts, af are sold at a 
moflerate prise; and it seems to be worth the 
consideration of the larger cattle traders and | 
the London meat salesmen, if it would not be 
‘to the advantage of all to slaughter the animals. 
on their fanma, and send them to London ready 
for the It is, unfortunately, diffiewlt to 
pet ee game | and a — that it will 

be some time yet before the slaughtering af. 
animals in this large metropolis has oeased. 
We hope, however, that before the anmmer 
comes, the cellar slaughterhouses .and other 
rang places will be visited, and made sonfarm- 


a0 


5 





Z. 


Londen gows, many of whom, in 


| 


Jains, Jook almust as wretched 


G 





* Published by Etheridge, Newport; Dalton, Cock. 
spur-street, London. 
+ The Parisian butchers, it is told, do not waste s 
cle of either oxen or sheep: all is used for food, or 
‘or agricultural or chemical purposes, 


their dark and 
horses wwe have often pitied in the and. 


| 


——. 
mines, should be looked after: some of thes. 
places, which are to be seen in narrow alleys, arp 
so contrary to the nature of the dumb bra 
that it is impossible that they can be in the 
condition to supply wholesome milk. The graing 
from the neighbouring breweries, and other jm. 
proper kinds of food, cause the animals to yield 
a larger uantity of a liquid called milk ‘thay 
they would do if roaming in the fields, or feq 
with pure materials. The. children who ap 
made to depend on such milk suffer greatly, 
It will be a good day for the poor beasts, and 
for the rising generation of Londoners who 
drink milk, when the cows are driven out of 
their cellars into the green fields. 








MANAGEMENT OF PORTLAND CEMENT, 


AtLtow me to make a few observations on the 
** Suggestions ” offered by a “ Clerk of Works” 
(page 167), in answer to your correspondent “ Rustic,” 
of the preceding number (March 14th), respecting 
the varied colours which occur in the drying out 
of Portland cement stucco fronts. 

His first suggestion is good, viz. that of colouring 
with Portland cement colour: his second, that of 
“maizxing large quantities of cement with well-washed 
aand in a huge trough,” is an idea that is at once 
fallacious and impracticable, for reasons that are 
@bvious, Impriwis, it is well known that either Port. 
Jand or Roman cements while in their powdered state 
lose their strength if they are exposed for any length 
ef time to the action of the atmosphere or to damp, 
thus becoming actually dead; next, the improbability 
of being able to dry the sand after the washing pro- 
eess—especislly in large quantities—sufficiently to 
justify its being mixed with the cement in the manner 
described ; as the almost imperceptible moisture which 
is found in the sand for weeks and months after 
washing—to say nothing of its being a‘terwards 
exposed to atmospheric influeaces,—would in a few 
days destroy from *50 to “75 of its virtue. The 
result of such an experiment must necessarily be a 
failure,—while the authority upon which it is based 
is calculated only to mislead. If experience can 
teach, its teachings will be found to be diametrically 
opposite to those of your correspondent ; and, instead 
of mixing the sand aud cement in large quantities, it 
advises that they be mixed in small quantities; sufli- 
cient only for one “gauging,” the size or quantity of 
which should be regulated according to circumstances, 
such as the number of men that are supplied from 
any one gauge-box with it, and whether they are 
rougbing ie or fining off. Be that as it may, when 
mixed it requires using immediately ; and in no case 
attempt to wet up again and use, after it has been 
standing fer some time, and found to be “gone.” 
Care also should be taken that the same ratio be 
always observed in the mixing of each separate 
gauging: if not, it is either too “fat” or too 
“poor: this is of the greatest importance, as the 
neglect of this precaution affects—not so much the 
colour as—the strength of the stucco generally; and 
is one of the principal causes that produces the cracks 
on the surface, so frequently complained of by some 
of your readers. Lastly, open but one cask or so at 
a time, and avoid all unnecessary exposure to air, &e. ; 
and as the work progresses colour it as fast as it is 
finished, with Portland cement colour, thinned with 
beer grounds (or bottoms) : it is then readily absorbeil, 


| aad, as the cement dries and hardens, the colour be- 


comes fast: a second coat will be found necessary 
when completed, but not so thick as the first coat 
already given: this will, after a time, dry out 10 one 
uniform colour, aud have the appearance of a Por 
stone front. A Practicat Man. 
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PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 

Some time since mathematicions were not a litle 
startled at an assertion made by the head-master of 
the Trainiag-achool, at Marlborough House, namely, 
“that .adindle seen in perspective is mot an ellipse. 
A demanatration of the seceived notion 
pa a in the Bai 





ined when I td them that ithere ave ether teachers 
of drawing, who stiii adhere tothe new nohes. — 

Now, 1 am not dbont to give any 
myself, but ‘having ‘been asked ‘by one teacher for 
some authority of sufficient importance, to induce him 
to acquiese in the commonly received opinion, witht 
beiag at the trouble to leara conic sections for him- 
self, I would merely refer him and others of the sam 
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g¢hool to Dr. Hutton’s, Francceur’s, and. Hamilton’s 
‘sections: The first mathematician demonstrates 
tho nature of perspective representatious of circles, 
iply from Eaclid’s elements; the other two do 
these thing by analytical. geometry. Dr. Hutton’s 
trations being the simplest, I would recom- 
ned his book to beginners in’ preference to those of 
the other mathematicians, although the latter are 
Cambridge books, and may, therefore, liave sufficient 
wer to: convert, notwithstanding the contests may 
jot be soveasily understood. 
would not have taken: any noties of. this- subject 





in' the columns of the Builder, if it had not been. for 
the purpose of making known a very short and aceu- 
rate. method. of representing. circles in perspective, 
and which has not, to the best of my knowledge, 
been made use of before. The usual method is that 
of inscribing the actual circle within a square, making 
sundry intersections, and then transferring those in- 
tersections in the usual way to the perspective. My 
method disposes of these preliminaries entirely, and 
from lines drawn on the perspective itself, any num- 
ber of points in’ the curve may be expeditiously and’ 
aceurately obtained. 

















Zz 


Tet ABCD. in: the accompatying'figure represent 
the'perspective of a vertical’ square, whose’ plane is 
not’ parallel with: the vertical plane of the‘ picture ; 
BA at? CD being’ lines: converging towards the 
Vanishing point; and stippose it! be’ required’ to repre 
sent the perspective of a circle withi the square: 
reptesenited' by ABCD: Draw the diagonals, BD‘and 
AC, amd through the: intersestion at © drew HF 
vertically, and’ GE: to the’ common vanishing point : 
then-wilf GE ond HF represent accurately the hori- 
tontil aud: vertical diameters of’ the’circle, and the 
sidéy of the quadrilateral’ will be tangents: te: an’ 

ellipse, touching at the points BFGH: Thus 

fr'the method is very common; but’ for’ tlie sake of 
accuracy, more points are needed. Now, because’ the 
tangents AD, BC are parallel, the line EG will pass 
through the intersection of the conjugate and trans- 
Verse diameters of the ellipse: Henee, bisect’ BG in 2, 
daw Po f ond. Hag; make 2g >2H, and 
*f= Be; then will. and. f be pomts:im the:curve 
of the. ellipse. Further, draw GT,.makiag aw-angle 
of 45:deg..with,. and. equal: to GB; deaw TV pers 
pendicular to GB, and draw a line from V to the 
Vanishing: point, cutting the diagonals at r and #; cut 
the diagonals at. m and g, by. vertieal lines from m and 
r: thus four points more are found in the:curve : 
again, draw lines: from these. last found points 
through the centre x, and four other points will. be. 
inthe same manner as g and f were: found: 

us then. are there fourteen of the most essential 
ts in-the elliptie curve found. Now,.all this may 
done: in much: less. time than it has taken- me to 
it, and I am sure the curve will be mach 

» accurately represented thaa. by the usual 
Itis frequently very desirable to know the 





true position of the elliptical axes: this'may be done 
very expeditiously as follows : make the line. Ez = 
w' ¢,, the transverse axis bisect:Gz in w; draw w 
perpendicular to Gz, cutting Ez in-y; then will y be 
one of the’ foci to the ellipse ; the transverse axis:may 
then be drawn through y zi, and the conjugate at 
right’ angles. When. this is done the curve will.at 
once assume the appearance, as it-really is. of a true 
ellipse; aud’ auy one: may prove practically that this 
is ‘really the: case’ by drawing the’ curve in the usual 
manner, and comparing it with the known properties 
of the ellipse. The problem-for fiuding the transverse 
axis is fowrded on the kuown property of the ellipse; 
that 7B + By = w'é, mand 7 being the foci, and 
yG = Be. 








I believe: the mistake: about the nature of the curve 
has arisen. from: confounding the perspective,. hori- 
zontal; and vertical. diameters. of the circle with the 
axes of the curve:which represent. the circle ;. this'is; 
indeed, the ground: of Mr. Burchett’s assertion (see 
page 78 of his “ Practical. Perspective”). 

Att tiat I. have written in coafirmation of the curve 
being an ellipse is founded on the supposition that the 
plane’ of the-pictire cuts vertically through an oblique 
cone, without’ catting the circle to be represented, 
whieli: is the base of the cone,—the point of sight 
being the apex. If; however, it be required to-repre- 
sent the perspective. of a:circle on plan, aud the point’ 
of sight be'in a vertical line either abeve or below: 
the: circamference:of the circle, then the: perspective 
of the cirele:on a vertical: plane will be parabolieal:; 
and if the point of sight: be within the eirele the 
eurve will. be hyperbolical.. For instance, if it. be 
required to: make a-perspective view of the interior of 
# circular building, and the station point be at the 
entrance, upon the circumference of the horizontal 
circles to be represented, then all the representations 
of such circles will be parabolieal, and may be accu- 
rately drawn on the perspective itself, with even 
greater rapidity than the elliptic curve: 

Tu conctusion, I may state that I have not thought’ 
it necessary to prove everything relative to my 
method'; I have merely applied the well-known pro- 
perties of conie¢ sectionsiin a way which I think is 
somewhat more expeditious and: accurate thaw what is 
usually: adopted. Jom BuRLISON. 








CHURCH-BUILDING AND PROVINCIAL. 
NEWS. 


Yarmouth: — A. new chureh for beachmen and 
seamen, to- be. called St. Andrew’s, is to. be erected. 
here; on. the open. ground to the westward of the 
“look-out.” The nave will be 55 feet.6 inches in 
length, aud in width 26 feet, having a centre aisle 
4 feet in width. The chancel and apse will be 24 
feet in depth, and the vestry or the south side, with 
a porch adjoiting: There will’ be another entrance 
and porch on tle worth'side of the'nave. The church 
will seat’ about’ 600. The’ architecture will be Karly 
English, with Iaacet’ arches acd high’ pitched: roof. 
The walls will be’of cut flints, with brick’ on the 
inner surface: The’ foundations willbe in couerete, 
aud the walls will be: supported by ornamental but- 
tresses; The jambs; sills, and nullions- of the windows 
will be of Caeu stone, andthe plinths, eaves, quoins, 
slopes:of buttresses, eopiags, lwbels, and bell-tarret, 





of hard. Bath-stone from the Box quarries, The*roof 


will. be: covered with Delabole slating, awdthe windows 
will be in lead quarries, The designs bave been: pre>- 
pared by Mr. J, Hi. Hakewill. 

Last Peckham (Kent).—The'church of East. Peeks 
ham. is being. restored. wader the direction. of Mr.. 
Joseph Clarke. The interior of the chancel and 
south chapel. are completed with the exception: of’ the 
proposed new roofs. The work has been carried out: by. 
Mr. Carruthers, of Reigate, who has had considerable: 
difficulties to overcome in taking dowu aed rebuildiag 
the areade and chancel: arches. The chancel: fittings: 
are of oak. The floors: are laid’ with Minton’s tiles, . 
and the steps are of Bethersdew. stone, which se 
nearly resembles Purbeck,.as aften:to. be mistaken foxt 
it. Several works of interest. were disvovered daring 
the restoration. A memorial window by O'Conner: 
has been placed in.the chapel. There are two curions. 
objects of interest worth noting ; one, an iron instead! 
. a brass ones inlaid in a ledger of. the date 148%, 
the iron probably. coming from the neighbeurheod ; 
and. im one of the. north windows of the nave: is- & 
curious inseription, paintediin the place of, evidently;. 
a a representation which existed: at the time, 
as follows : 


“Here stood the-wieked Fubile of St, MichaePwaythge 


of soules, 
By the lawe of Elizabeth according; to: God's 


word is taken’ awaye.’* 

Eastbourne (Sassex)—The:new for this. 
parish is just completed.. Two chapels: in: the Early 
English style have been erected, built. im flint. ands 
brick,, with Bath. stone: dressings, The Episcopal 
chapel is surmounted. withia bell turret, with a vestry 
adjoining, entered by a-porch,; and measures internally 
36 feet by 18. feet; with seats for fifty persons, The 


¥ | Dissenters’ chapel is 25 fev by 18 feet, with » vestry,. 


and seats for thirty persons, The groand. is 'laid-out. 
in paths and. shrabbery borders; plaated.;, andi com 
tains fow acres: it is: surrounded: by a briek aud. 
flint wal!, with a.gateway, avd. stone’ piers fromthe 
old Londen-road.. The chapels were designed aud 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr: Ferrey. 

Mr. Haines, of Eastbourne,, was: the beilder,, and: 
Mr..S. Stapelton: clerk of works: The total cost,.ia- 
cluding the co of. the land, is: about: 2,000%., 
The Kpiseopal chapel and. grownd. will: bo consecrated: 
in. June next. 

Sudbury.—The taking down.of: the old. Grammap 
School buildings: here was: commenced. on 17¢hi ult, 
The scaool-house is: believed to be the original one, 
built about. 350 years ago, The is of. ancient. 
briekwork, the sides being: formed with: moulded 
bricks, and: a Gethie elliptic arch. over,, corresponding; 
with-the sides;, The:bricks, it isi said, are te be cares 
fully: preserved, 

Chfton (Bristel),—Christ: Church, Clifton,, which: 
has. hitherto’ remained! wafinished owing to the wants 
of funds, is: abeut to- becom . The. tower wilh 
at once be carried-up to-its'full height. The.eost-wilb. 
be defrayed. by'subseription,, and. 800/.. have elredy 
been raised; bat: between. 5007. and. 7.00/,. mere:will 
be required to complete: the tower in. the: ornate style. 
of the building. The: opportanity will. be. takew: to. 
build au additional aisle,,the cost of which, estimated. 
at: 1,300/. will. be: defrayed: by: the Rev.-Mr.. Bevan, 
one. of the euxates of the ehureh: The completion 
of the: chureh’ has been. confided to Mr. Ewen: 
Christian. 

Middlewich.—The: ehurch: of St. Michael, im this 
town,. which has-become mutilated: partly from. causes: 
during the civil wars, bat more from ruthless-choreh~ 
wardens sinee, is now shout to be restored by: Mir. 
Clarke. The whole of the interior will be swept 
away, leaving, however, tHe interesting memorials ef 
the Vernon family im the Baron’s Aisle and‘Ladye 
Chapel ; and, instead of the galleries round the churele 
aud the present livtle boxes or pews,.the church will 
Be seated with handsome seats raised to the original 
levels of the floors. The chancel will also be restored ;, 
and the tower, which seems constructed for the pur~ 
pose, made the: baptistry and the present font moved 
into it. Mr. France,.of Bostock Hall, carries out the 
restoration of that of.the plans which comprises 
the chapels attached to the Kinderton lands, and held 
from: the Conquest down to a recent date by the same 
family, the original barons of. Kinderton. acobin 
screens will be preserved, and. all that is interesting, 
Besides these works, it is intended to restore, if fan 
can be found; the decorated front as a.memorial to 
the late Rev. Thomas Halse, the founder of the 
Hulsean Lectures,,who was buried in this church. 

Bakewell.—Mr.. Alleard is. about to: commence. 
some very extensive additions to his maasion at Burton. 
Closes, near Bakewell, under the direction of Me..T.. 
Barry, of Liverpool. Tlie tender of: Mr. Hughes, of 
Liverpool, for the:first-contraet, amounting to.4,8987. 
has been aecepted.. 

Warrington.—The Warrington. Cemetery was.con- 
secrated: by the Bishop of Chester on Monday before 
last. The'three chapels and lodges are. built from the 





designs of the: architect last-named. 
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Liverpool.—The first section of the new Janding- 


stage was safely launched on Monday in last week, 
from the builders, Messrs. Thomas Fernon and Son, 
at Tranmere, and moored on Thursday, at the Prince’s 
Pier. 
Satarday, and placed in its position the same day. It 
will take a considerable time to rivet the two sections. 
The portion moored on Thursday was one-fourth of 
the stage. 


Chorley.—On the 19th ult. the first stone ot a! 


Roman Catholic Church was laid at Aspull: it is to 
be dedicated to “‘ Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Size of church :—Nave, 64 feet long; 
width (including aisles), 89 feet 5 inches. Chancels 
and small chapels will be added at a future period. 
Style— Early Decorated Gothic. Architect — Mr. 
Goodman, London. Builder—Mr. James Fairclough, 
Wigan. 

Bradford.—The church of St. Mark, Low Moor, 
has been consecrated. It consists of a nave, transepts, 


The second section was to be launched on! 


' sent building, two large wings are to be erected. For 
the mason-work, Fraser and Son, Aberdeen; car- 

| penter-work, Rannie, Aberdeen ; slater-work, Walker, 
Banff ; plaster-work, Simpson, Elgin. 
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| A RECOLLECTION OF THE LATE 
GEOKGE STEPHENSON. 


Tue writer of this notice remembers well, 
thirty years or so ago, in the north of England, 
the old colliery tramways; the “loggerheads,” or 
pumping-engines, for taking the water from the 
coal-mines; the inclined planes on which the 
loaded coal-waggons were made to draw up those 
empty; and one of the first of the locomotives, an 
unwieldy apparatus, with outsetting ironwork, 
| which moved something like the wings of a bat, 
‘and in its progress made a most horrible and 
snorting noise. This engine, called the “Iron 
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and chancel, with a turret and spire, vestry, &. The Horse,” was able to travel at the rate of four 
style is Early D.coratid. The nave consists of four or five miles an hour, dragging after it nume- 
bays, in each of which is a two-light window, three- | rous waggon-loads of ‘black diamonds.” This 
foiled, with alternate tre-fo‘ls and four-foils in the was a great improvement on the old tramways, 


head, as are the two windows at the west end. Above | which seldom, on an average, exceeded a speed 
the two last is one of a spherical triangular form, | of three miles an hour. 


composed of six tre-foils. The transepts on theireast| About this time George Stephenson, who has 


and west sides are lighted by three tre-foiled windows |}: celf felt pride in stating that he had worked 


under arches of construction, having their heads filled : 
in with a four-foil. On either side of the south transept | for twopence a day, and eaten a red-herring for 





































































doorway is a slight tre-foiled light, and above a wheel 
window, 12 feet diameter, formed of a centre four-foil 
and eight radiating tre-foiled lights, filled in with | 
small four-foils. The north transept differs from this | 
only in having no doorway, and having a small tre- | 
foil in the gable for ventilation. The south side of 
the chancel contains a three-light window of inter- 

secting tracery, the light and the tracery tre-foiled. | 
The east window is of five lights, and is composed of 
twe fenestalle, and a complemental light. The gable 

coutains a spherical, tre-foiled triangular opening. 

The turret is of three stories, surmounted by an octa- 

gonal spire, rising to the height of 80 feet. Entering 

by the south doorway, the font stands on the west. It 

is of cup or goblet form. The woodwork of the seats 

is deal, stained ; the remainder of oak. The chancel 

arch is of three orders, the moulding resting upon 

deeply carved capitals and shafts. The chancel is 

entered from the nave by a flight of three steps. The 

ficors of the aisles and the landing of the chancel are 

laid with plain Staffordshire tiles; the space within 

the rails with Minton’s pattern tiles, black, red, and 

biuff. The roof of the nave is composed of arched 
r bs, which run down the walls, and rest upon carved 

#tone brackets. The roofs of the transepts and chancel 
vary in construction, whilst the four meeting at the 
intersection are formed of arched braces, resting upon 

carved stone corbels. The windows are filled in with 

Hartley’s patent rolled rough plate glass, furnished 

by Measrs. Watson, of Dunfermline. The stained 

glass at the west end, which is of decorated character, 

but, according to the Bradford Observer, from which 

we:quote, not very effective, is from the same firm. 

The dimensions of the church are as follow :—Nave, 

east to west, 68 feet ; north to south, 24 feet. Chancel, 

east to west, 22 feet 6 inches ; north to south, 19 feet 

6 inches. . Transepts, east to west, 20 feet; north to 

south, 18 feet. Vestry, east to west, 9 feet; north 

to ‘south, 10 feet. Turret, 10 feet 6 inches span. 

The accommodation is on the ground-floor for 350 

sittings ; in the transept galleries, 120 sittings. The 

architects were Messrs. Mallinson and Healey. 


Bathgate.—Plans for the proposed Corn Exchange 
in Jarvey-street are thus described in the Falkirk 
Herald. The elevation is simple, and when the 
building is finished it will have a good effect, and be 
an ornament to the town as well as a great public 
convenience. The front portion of the building is to 
consist of large shops on the ground floor, with a 
commodious hall on the second story for public meet- 
ings. This hall is to be lighted by large arched 
windows, and the shops are to have windows of plate- 
glass. A large gateway in the centre will admit the 
public to the market behind; and at one end of the 
building there is to be a steeple and clock. The 
frontage of the building is 40 feet, and the depth of 
space occupied is nearly 90 feet. The market area is 
to be roofed with glass. Upwards of 1,500/. have 
been subscribed. 

Portsoy.—The new building for the Ladies’ 
Seminary, at Portsoy, has been contracted for, the 
contractors being, for the masonwork, James Wilson, 
Portsoy ; joiner-work, W. and P. Thomson, Portsoy ; 
plaster-work, Innes and Ross, Banff ; slater-work, 
James Watson, Portsoy. 

‘Netherdale.— The Banffshire Journal states 
that additions and repairs are about to be made on 
the House of Netherdale, in that county, the residence 
of Mr. T. G. Rose Innes, of Netherdale. The house 
is situated in the parish of Marnoch, overlooking the 
Deveron. Besides considerably heightening the pre- 
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dinner at the pit’s-mouth, chanced to be em- 
ployed in caring for the “loggerheads” at one 
of the late Lord Gevaawente's pits, when his 
“ser was discovered, and, from very small 

eginning, Mr. Stephenson was enabled to open 
a manufactory for engineering apparatus, which 
grew rapidly, and ina short time along regiment 
of workmen might be seen at the proper hours 
moving to and fei Stephenson’s factory on the 
Forth faa at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The rail- 
ways were projected, and the writer well remem- 
bers seeing the prize locomotive engine tried in 
this place. 

The labours of this self-taught man in con- 
nection with the commencement of railways are 
so well known, that it is unnecessary to enter 
into particulars. Having watched and marvelled 
at this wondrous introduction, and having from 
school-boy days been as familiar with the name 
of George Stephenson as with that of any other 
well-known fact, it was with no little pleasure 
and curiosity that I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with this celebrated man. 
This took place in 1845, that year of railway 
speculation, when civil engineers’ and surveyors’ 
minutes and hours were worth fabulous sums of 
money. The offices of Mr. Robert Stephenson 
were filled with a crowd of persons of various 
conditions seeking an interview, and presented 
very much the appearance of the levee of a 
minister of state. Here, amongst others, popped 
in the “railway king,” followed by a sort of 
staff of persons. Amongst the group appeared 
a gentleman of middle height, neatly dressed in 
black: the coat of old-fashioned cut, with 
square pockets in the tails, and the pocket- 
handkerchief hanging some distance out, a 
white neckcloth and a large bunch of seals 
suspended by a watch-ribbon, completed the 
costume of George Stephenson; for he it was 
who was present, engaged in an apparently 
pleasant gossip with those nearest to him, 
Gare yom there was an opportunity of examin- 
ing the features of the man who, from the 
most humble rank, had raised himself to the 
position of a public benefactor, and to the com- 
pany of kings and other magnates. The face 
in many respects resembled that of Thomas 
Bewick, the engraver on wood; the forehead 
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and manufacturing districts a great railway for 
the carriage of these valuable materials, * W, 
want, sir, you see, if I may so say, a sort of 
stream of steam directly across the country, from 
the north to London, and from other similar dig. 
tricts to London: speed is not so much an 
object as utility and cheapness. We would 
want, sir, a very broad gauge and great stre 

in all the materials.” With another person he 
got quite animated on the subject of agriculture 
and stock-breeding. “You see, sir, I like to 
see the coos’ [cows] backs at a gradient some. 
thing like this” (drawing an imaginary ling 
with his hand), “ and then the ribs or girders, 
sir, will you see carry more flesh than if they 
were so and so.” 

In these railway times many young limbs of 
the law and others came into unnatural positions 
and some endeavoured to hide deficient parts h 
extensive personal decorations. A youth of this 
description chanced to come in Mr. Stephenson’s 
way on the occasion above mentioned, when, 
after the usual exchange of civilities, he made 
something like the following remark :—You 
will, I hope, Mr. , excuse me; I am 
a —— person, and am sorry to see 
anice-looking and rather clever young man like 
you disfigured with that fine-patterned waist. 
coat and all these chains and fang-dangs. If I, 
sir, had bothered my head when at your 
with these things, I should not have been where 
I am now.” 











COHESIVE STRENGTH OF STONES, 


Wit some of your practical, scientific readers 
favour me with some remarks on this important point? 
The crushing weight per square inch or foot ofa 
stone being known, with what proportion of this may 
it be safely trusted for a constant load ? 

From an account given in Weale’s “ Engineers’ 
Pocket-Book ” (1852-3), it appears that the calculated 
maximum weight on the piers of Hungerford-bridge 
is about one-quarter of the crushing weight of red 
brick. Would this be safe as a constant load ? 

From experiments given by Sir J. Burgoyne 
(“ Treatise on Blasting ”), it appears that the weight 
with which granites are fractured varies from *590 to 
*883 of the crushing weight ; sandstones from *636 to 
943. Ishould be obliged for any further information 
or reference to where it can be obtained. 

Peres, 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of the term, held on the 18th 
ultimo, Mr. Lowder read a paper “ On the Proper 
Construction of Town Churches.” According to the 
Oxford Herald, the great principle which was advo- 
cated was unity, which was stated to be the great 
secret of success in ancient buildings, and the only 
way of returning again to ancient excellence. The 
difficulties with which architects had to contend in 
the construction of* town churches were discussed in 
detail. They formed four heads; namely, in mate- 
rials, site, and arrangement, those that arise from 
deficiency of means for completing a building, and 
local restrictions. The propriety of using brick or 
stone in particular localities was considered in the 
first. In the second, the general subject of correct 
arrangements was entered into, in which the necessity 
of unity and harmony was strongly enforced. The 
third advocated the partial completion of buildings on 
a large scale, instead of cramping the design by finish- 
ing at once. The fourth referred to Building Acts 
and other restrictions of a similar nature. The paper 
was concluded with a suggestion for a school of archi- 
tects, and some observations upon the evils of the 
existing state of competition. 











large and high, projected to a considerable | 
extent over the eyes —a peculiarity which 
may be observed in the heads of many who 
have been eminent in the r or departments 
of art and constructive skill. The hair was 
almost white, but his countenance was rudd 
and seemingly glowing with health. The shoal 
was firmly marked, but with a lurking humour | 
in both that and the eye; and there was some- | 
thing so easy and gentleman-like in his general 
manner, that most must have forgotten his 
early struggles and disadvantages. | 
Mr. Stephenson’s Northumbrian guttural was 
particularly distinct, but seemed to give em- 
phasis to his speech, and it was remarkable how 
readily he varied his discourse with different 
people. To one gentleman he said, —“ We 





want from the coal-mining and iron producing» 


THE GLASGOW ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tas society met on the evening of the 23rd 
March, Sheriff Steele in the chair, when the secretary 
submitted a report, showing that the progress already 
made towards organizing the society was very 
factory. 

The Chairman delivered an address on the impor- 
tance of archeological pursuits. He claimed for the 
archeologist a position with the metaphysician, 
moralist, and the historian. He deals with 
elements of historical truth, and searches out for 
historian his most valuable resources—in the reco 
the monuments, of past ages. The sheriff then re 
ferred to the variety of objects which interest the 
intelligent archeologist ; and concluded by pointing 
out the favourable position Glasgow occupied a$ 5 
field for antiquarian investigations—as a seat of leart- 
ing, of commerce, of enterprise, and as being the 
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ea 
seighbourhood of Roman, Celtic, and Scandinavian 
sutiquities. ; : 

Mr. Laurence Hill brought before the meeting 
three original letters from King James VI. to the 
pind of Craighall; and also an original letter from 
Cunningham of Craigends, dated 26th November, 
1696, demanding from the freeholders of Renfrew- 
shire payment for his services as M.P.! and civilly 

ating out to them the course of legal proceedings 
he must resort to in cases of refusal or delay. Mr. 
Hill presented these MSS. and also a silver penny of 
the reign of William the Lion, to the Society. 

Mr. John Buchanan afterwards read a few notes 

ing the chair which was occupied by the chair- 

man during the evening: it belonged to the last 
Renfrewshire witch, who was burned at Paisley so 
lite as 1697. He also exhibited several interesting 
memorials of old Glasgow. 





THE SAXON CHURCH ON DOVER 
HEIGHTS. 


Mr. C. Roacn Situ has been drawing attention 
to this most interesting relic and memorial, as being 
threatened with destruction by the Government, who, 
it was stated, were about to build on the site of it. 
Mr. Smith said,— 

“The Roman Pharos aud the Saxon church upon 
the heights of Dover, though probably all but un- 
known to the majority of the thousands of tourists 
who yearly pass by them tv visit objects of antiqnity 
in other countries, are well known to and appreciated 
by the better educated classes ; and even many of the 
inhabitants of Dover itself have a certain respect ard 
affection for these noble landmarks of two distinct 
historical epochs. I need not point out to you the 
peculiar features which make these edifices dear to the 
antiquary and to the architectural student.” 

Mr. Akerman, the secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, has since published a portion of a letter 
from Lord Panmure, in answer to a memorial ad- 
dressed by the Society of Antiquaries, in the following 
terms :— 

“T am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to inform you that the War Department has no inten- 
tion at present of disturbing the ruins of the ancient 
church at Dover Castle.” 

This will be heard with satisfaction. We would 
denounce the threatened Vandalism in the strongest 
language. It would be a robbery committed on pos: 
terity. As a suggestive autograph of the past, an 
undeniable corroborator of written history, the ancient 
church at Dover should be sedulously preserved. 








RECENT BUILDING PATENTS.* 


1445. T. Scowartz.—An Improved Brick. Dated 
June 19, 1856.— The inventor removes vertically 
from the central portion of the brick such a quantity 
of the material as can be dispensed with, and gives a 
peculiar configuration to the cavity. 

1324. J. Briaas.—Jmprovements in Blocks and 
Bricks for Building. Dated June 4, 1856.—The 
parts of blocks and bricks for building, whether of 
wood, stone, or other substance, are constructed in 
various corresponding forms, and sé that each has 
apertures into which may be inserted rods, bars, pins, 
ties, or bo!ts, so as to hold them together. 

1270. L. D. Owen.—Jmprovements in the Manu- 
facture of Artificial Stone—A communication. 
Dated May 28, 1856.—Building blocks are formed as 
follows :—A quantity of coarse silicious sand, as free 
48 possible from clay or other earth, is provided, with 
4 quantity of freshly-slacked lime in powder. As 
mach sand and lime as can be moulded in an hour 
are then thoroughly mixed (about one part of lime to 
from six to twelve of sand), the lime being the dry 
powder hydrate produced when lumps of calcined 
limestone are freshly slacked, and the sand having the 
moisture it has when dug out of the earth. This 
composition is then placed into the mould of a mould- 
ing-press, and submitted to great pressure, and the 
blocks so produced are then taken out of the mould, 
Placed upon a flat surface, and exposed to the air to 

en, 
‘ 1299. G. Grptey and W. CuristopHEr. — Re- 
ped the Bottle or imported India-rubber to a 
eet liquid state, so that it may be used as a 
ransparent Varnish or Solution for mixing with 
Colours, Dated June 2, 1856.—This consists in sub- 
oat the India-rubber (preferring the bottle India- 
oe to an alkaline action ; also to boiling in water, 
amd then dissolving the India-rubber in suitable 
solvents, 
re 1976. Manc Antone Francors Mrnnons, Rue 
apoleon, Montmartre (Département de la Seine), 
_ance.—A new Composition applicable to the Coat- 
rd bed Covering of metallic or non-metallic Surfaces. 
communication.) Dated August 25, 1856.—This 
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invention consists in the preparation of a non-con- 
ducting composition applicab'e to the coating of sur- 
faces in general, such as walls, partitions, and other 
parts of buildings, steam-boilers, locomotives, and in 
short all structures and apparatus to which a pro- 
tective covering may be necessary. The patentee 
takes a quantity of argillaceous clays, as far as 
practicable, of different kinds, and ccntaining a 
certain proportion of alumina. ‘These clays are 
kneaded with water so as to produce a constant 
mass, and to this mass he adds in succession the 
proportions hereafter noted of mucilaginons, resi- 
nous, oleaginous, bituminous, and other substances 
imperfect conductors of heat. Clays prepared as 
above, 100 arts ; oily substances, or residues, 6 parts ; 
oil sediment, 5 parts; fat, 2 parts; animal charcoal, 
2 parts; vegetable charcoal, 2 parts; mucilaginous 
substances, such as glue, &c. 1 part; wood saw-dust, 
or ground wood, already employed in the purification 
of oils, or in drying processes, 10 parts; waste hair, 
well beaten, 4 parts. To this he adds a decoction of 
logwood treated with nitrate of iron (to deepen the 
colour), together with a small proportion of soot. The 
whole is then thoroughly mixed and brought to the 
pe gas required. The composition is then ready 
or use, 








PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 


The Opening of the Great Exhibition. — Mr. 
Bellin’s engraving after Mr. Henry Selous’s large 
picture of this event has been published by Mr. Boys, 
and will be found an excellent memento of that 
memorable event. “ Evil May-Day ” has a place in 
our history: 1851 gave us a “Good May-Day” to 
balance it. All the leading persons connected with 
the Exhibition, and those who attended the opening, 
are shown in the engraving, including that impudent 
Chinaman who contrived to take in the two greatest 
nations on the earth, England and France, and whose 
representations of the ease with which he did it may 
have misled Commissioner Yeh in his estimate of us. 
‘The likenesses, especially those on the left side of the 
picture, are for the most part exceedingly well pre- 
served. 

Works executed by Mr. Myers, and designed by 
E. W. Pugin.—Mr. Myers has had prepared for private 
circulation a chromolithograph, showing the various 
works which were exccuted by him from desigus by the 
late E. W. Pugin, and exhibited at the Crystal Palace in 
1851, including a canopied altar-tomb with recum- 
bent figure, font, tabernacle, chimneypiece, screen, 
cross, and cabinet. It was produced at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Day, drawn by Ordish, chromo- 
lithographed by F. Bedford, and, apart from the great 
excellence of the objects represented, is one of the 
most successful specimens we have seen of the art. 
The font and tabernacle are now in Pugin’s church at 
Ramsgate, Mr. Myers having presented them to him 
for that purpose. 








Books Meceibev. 
VARIORUM. 

THE Supplementary Report of the Association 
for Improvement of the Dwellings of Agricultural 
Labourers in Scotland contains two designs for cot- 
tages by Mr. W. Fowler, of the cheapest sort of con- 
stracti:n. Mr. Fowler having become superintendent 
of buildings on the Duke of Sutherland’s estates at 
Dunrobin, Mr. James Campbell Walker has been 
appointed architect to the association, and is to act 
also as secretary.——In the Art-Journal, which well 
maintains its excellent character, the Rev. Charles 
Boutell has commenced a series of papers on “ The 
Crystal Palace,” as a teacher from ancient and early 
art. The March number contains the secord of them, 
founded on the Byzantine Court, which, the writer 
urges, is incorrectly named, and should be called the 
Romanesque Court. “The Crystal Palace Maga- 
zine,” new series (Hall and Virtue) is an interesting and 
well-conducted miscellany, not confiued by any means 
to the building from which it takes its name. 
“€ Adulterations Detected; or Plain Instructions for 
the Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine,” is a 
new work by Dr. Hassall, published by Messrs. Long- 
man andCo. This more condensed and general bo k 
of instructions is not intended to supersede the larger 
work in which so many individual exposures of adulte- 
ration were made. A cheap treatise, illustrated with 
such woodcuts as this new volume contains, and in- 
cluding such plain instructions for microscopic and 














James-street, Covent-garden, proposes the formation 
of bell-buoys to surround these dangerous sands, so 
as to warn off all versels which may be approaching 
them in mist, fog, or darkness, by the continual 
sound of the bell attached to cach buoy. The idea 
secms to be a good one, and the construction of the 
buoy appears to be effective, but it would be well 
to test the tear and wear of such an apparatus 
for a short time before trusting the lives of mariners 
to expected sounds which might not meet the ear in the 
moment of peril, should a limited experience of the 
rough treatment of the Goodwin breakers disable the 
buoys from doing duty———Mr. Thomas Tate, the 
author of many educational works, has just published 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.) “A System of Mental 
Arithmetic, after the method of Pestalozzi, for the 
use of teachers.” Mental arithmetic is certainly one 
of the most important branches of primary instruc- 
tion,—the facul'y of mental calculation being almost 
as useful to a tradesman or to an artizan as the faculty 
of speech, and ranking highly as an instrument of 
intellectual culture in general school instruction. The 
rules and examples given by Mr. Tate seem to be 
clear and simple, and well adapted to the end in view. 
The conductors of The National Magazine con- 
tinue to introduce articles bearing on the adornment 
of Home. Part V. with much pleasant literature, 
contains a suggestion for the ornamentation of win- 
dow-glass. The glass is to be painted with a thin 
coating of white ; then with a pointed stick, which will 
remove the wet paint, patterns may be drawn. 
Mons. Léon Contanseau, Professor of the French 
language at the Last-India Company’s Military 
College at Addiscombe, and Examiner for direct 
appointments of Cadets, &e. has compiled a very 
superior “ Practical Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages ” (Longman and Co. publishers). 
The authorities to whom the author acknowledges 
his obligations are the French dictionaries of the 
Academy, Boiste, Bescherelle, &c. and the English 
dictionaries of * Johnson, Wets‘er, Richardson, &c. 
besides technological and scientific dictionaries in both 
languages. The work contains various improvements, 
such as new words in general use, but not in other 
dict‘onaries, compound words not translated literally, 
prepositions annexed to the Frenchverbs and adjectives, 
showing what case they govern, familiar idioms and 
phrases, &c.; and there are also abridged vocabularies of 
geographical and mythological names. This new dic- 
tionary is the fruit of seven years’ laborious application 
and research, and must hence be regarded as an cer | 
new work, and one that was in many respects muc 

wanted, notwithstanding the previous supply of 
French and English dictionaries. The ridiculous 
mistakes made by many students in translating 
English into French, have been found by M. Con- 
tanseau to be in many cases the fault of the diction- 
aries rather than that of the students. It required 
an intelligent Frenchman, occupying just such an 
English position as the present author holds, to 
trace out and correct such radical errors; and 
the correction of these, together with the incor- 
poration of new words, and the various other im- 
provements, render M. Contanseau’s work a very 
valuable acquisition both to English students 
learning French, and to French students learning 
English, as well as to translators generally of two 
languages so cordially associated as are now the 
French and the English. As an example of watchfol 
attention in the insertion of new words, we may 
remark that we here already find the congeners of a 
new and useful word, first suggested in our own 
columns within the last twelve months,—namely, the 
word “stereograph,” as applied to the stereoscopic 
pictures or slides, as they used to be called. The 
“ Universal House and Land Advertiser,” a monthly 
sixpenny list, published at 1, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square, contains a classified registry of property on 
sale or hire throughout the kingdom, and seems 
capable of becoming exceedingly useful, not only to 
agents, who can insert their whole lists gratis, but to 
buyers and hirers of houses and land, who can obtain 
ali requisite particulars as to any three properties here 
advertised for a second sixpence, after obtaining the 
“ Advertiser” of fifty pages itself. 

















HPiscellanea. 

Monument To Sik JoHN FRANKLIN IN LINCOLN. 
—A numerously attended meeting of the inhabitants 
of Lincoln, presided over by the mayor, was held last 


other detections of adulteration as are given was much | week, when a proposal to commemorate the fame and 
required ; and, indeed, the public looked to Dr. Hassall virtue of Sir John Franklin, the intrepid Arctic navi- © 
in particular for it. It is to be hoped the doctor’s | gator, by the erection of a Franklin Institute and 


inquiries and instructions will extend to other branches 
of trade besides those connected with food and medi- 
cine, thongh these be assuredly by far the most im- 


Scientific Museum, was warmly responded to and 
enthusiastically adopted. Some gentlemen who had 
subscribed 5/. under the idea that a statue only was 


portant.——“ A Voice from the Goodwin ; or, a Plan ' contemplated, announced their intention of now giving 


for the Prevention of Future Casualties on the Good- 
win Sands; by George Chowen,” published at 7, 


252. 


An alderman expressed his hope that the cor- 
poration would, at least, vote 1,000/. 
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New Cuvren ror Sr. Joun’s District, Pap- 
DINGTON.—A new “Larch is about to be erected in 
Praed-street, adyauing the Grand Junction Canal. 
At a meeting o! the St. John’s Churen Association, 
held on Tuesday eveuing, the appointment. of an archi- 
tect. was decided in favour of Mr. Hawkins, who made 
the offer to give his services gratuit msly. Two other 
architects had been nominated, and had expressed 
their willingness to serve if elected, viz. Mr. G. G. 
Scott and Messrs. Francis: but the nature of Mr. 
Hawkins’s proposal determined the votes of the assc- 
ciation. The church,will be built in a poor part of 
the district, and will.cost. from five to six thousand 
pounds. Are not these reyeated offers of gratuitons 
services to be depreeated ? —A. B. 

REsTORATION OF THE CARVINGS. IN St. JAMES’S 
Cuurcu, PiccapiLi.y.—With reference to the remark 
in “F. C.’s” article on St. James’s Church (p. 94, 
ante), that the carvings-of the altar-sereen by Gibbons 
were thoroughly repaired by two Italian artists, we 
are requested by Mr. George Look, of Leamington, 
to 
to himself and a young man who was employed by 
him. of the name of Kent. The coutvactor for the 
work at St. James’s was Mr. E. Wyatt, of Oxford- 
street. ‘TI may also stite,” Mr. Lock adds, “in 
farther confirmation, that on the top of the pelican’s 
nest I placed a small tablet, stating I had restored it, 
with the date, &. 

Tur Iron Trape.—At the preliminary meeting 
of ironmasters, held at Birmingham last week, it was 
resolved to make no alteration in the nominal prices 
recognised by the qua:terly meeting musters, viz. ; 
bars, 9¢.; hoops and sheets, respectively I/.. and 2/. 
per ton dearer.——A New York eorrespondent of the 
Birmingham Journal says thet the progress of 
America in manufactures is perfectly astounding, and 
that the best’: workmen of England and Germany in 
the manufacture of carpenters’ tools, edge-tools, cut- 
lery, &e, are continually arriving at New York. 
Yankee wares, he asserts, are steadily superseding all 
others, not only in the States, but in Canada, and 
even in Australia. “The trade here,” adds this cor- 
respondent, “has been built up by the high prices of 
English iron,” a result which it. needed no prophet 
to foresee even years since, while the iron trade in 
this country was ronning mad under the reckless 
mismanagement of gambling speculators. It is now 
to be feared that, notwithstanding the more steady 
course of the trade latterly, it is too late to recall the 
Awmeriean trade to its former state of activity —— 
Among the many new inventions recently patented in 
the United States, is an expanding augur, invented by 
L. H. Gibbs, of New York, who is now fulfilling a 
contract for 2,000 for the Government. The bit, by 
means of a single moveable part, fixed in a peculiar 
manner in a slot io the main bit, bores holes of any 
size, from } inch up to 24 inehes. 

Brawksra, Poots.—The Preston Guardian says, 
The reported failure of Colonel Waugh, of Branksea 
Island, near Poole, ia connection with the failure of 
the Eustern Bank, hee caused much. anxiety in the 
south of England. The colonel purchased Branksea 
Island a few years ago for 18,000/. The island was 
then a barren heath, but it is about three or four 
miles in cireumfereuee, and its purchase was con- 
sidered a bargain. Soon after it was bought, a 
valaable pottery clay was discovered beneath the 
surface. Colonel Waugh dug for this clay, and esta- 
blished a colony of workmen on the island. He 
built a chareh for the use of his family and workmen, 
which cost 10,000/.; and his residence, Branksea 
Castle, which he also built, is a costly edifice. The 
reclaiming of the land and digging for the clay turned 
out very expensive operations, 

Paint on Portsanp Stone.—“ A. B.” would 
esteem it a great favour if any ove of the many sub- 
scribers to the Builder could inform him how to 
remove paint from Portland stone. 
Corinthian pillars, capitals, &. that have been painted 
for a quarter of a century, and he wishes to know how 
to.elean them without injuring the stone.” 


WakwWicksHiIRE ANTIQUITIES. — Proposals are| 


issued to publish a “ Warwickshire Antiquarian 
Magazine,” to be devoted to the furtherance of the 


study of local antiquities, and for the publication of | 


matters relative to local or family history ; notices 





say that the merit is not due to any foreigners, but | 





He has some | 


Kirxenny Anrcuzo.ocicaL Society. —- The 
March meeting of this seciety was held in the Assem- 
bly-rooms, Kilkenny, on the 18th ult. the Dean of 
Ossory, the president, in the chair, when twenty-five 
new members, and one honorary member, were 
elected. The accounts for the past year showed an 
income of 4297. odds, and a balance in hand of 
78/7. cdds. Verious donations were brought under 
notice. Mr. E. Fitzzerald, the local seeretary of the 
society at Youghal, sent an account of the destruction 
of a. monument] statue at. Youghal, by the sexton, 
while hastily digging a grave where it luy under- 
ground.. Mr. Fitzgerald called the attention of the 
many clerical members of the society to the. power. 
that a single word from them: in such cases to their 
sextons would have in.the preservation of interesting, 
ecclesiastical and other remains. Several other 
papers were commuuicated to the meeting, inc'uding 
one by the last-named gentleman on Archeology, and 
another by Mr. W. Williams, of Dungarvan, on 
Ogham Readings, with an account of an Ogham. 
monument recently discovered in the ruins of the 
church of Kilrush, near Dungarvan, in the county of 
Waterford, towards the illustration of which Mr.. 
Williams contributed a large number of woodcuts, 

Tramway Steam Omnisusts FoR WORKING 
Preorie.—A correspondent, “Turntable,” suggests, 
amongst other ideas connected with metropolitan and 
general improvement, the laying down of common 
T rails, rib downwards, between two blocks of the 
street granite, and the:formation of omnibus engines 
to carry 100 persons each, or more, and to run from 
five o’clock in the morning, in various directions, at 
fares of say sixpence for twelve rides, varying from 
four or five miles radius from the:General Post-office 
to lesser distances, aud ruuning at the rate of six 
miles an hour, without stoppage; the floor of the 
carriage to be only six inches or so from the ground, 
with a foot-board. or step all round, so that workmen 
tnight step in or out from the kerb as the earriage 
passed close to it. This arrangement, he: thinks, 
could be easily carried out were something like order 
established in the street traffic. 

Dusrin.—A Roman Catholic Institution for the 
deaf and dumb has been erected, from designs in the 
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EXTINGUISHING Fine WITHOUT WarTER, on 
AND SEa.—A suggestion is made by a corres 
Mr. F. W. Devey, that by simply having the Means 
of shutting up any honse in which a fire is ing, 
the fire might be much more readily subdued then 
the access of water and the opening of doors ang 
windows which generally accompanies the use of the 
water. But firemen are already perfectly well aware 
of the evil of unnecessarily opening doors and windows 
in such cases, although in many instances, dou 
in the flurry and covfusion at fires, much mischief’ jg. 
done by not attending to this as a.rule; The sy 
tion has been repeatedly made before, and it is well 
known, at sea when a cargo is fired that the hatches 
onght to be kept as close as consistent with other 
efforts to put out the fire. Carbonic acid. gas, the 
general product of the burning, is unquestionably a 
potent extinguisher of fire, and the fire annibilator 
acts on this principle ; but it seems very questionable 
whether a burning house can be easily or cheaply shut 
up in the way our currespondent seems to. imaging; as 
the fire so frequently opens its: own way throngh 
windows, doors, or roofs, before the interior js 
sufficiently charged with the. carbonic. acid arising 
merely. from. its own progress. 

Cause or Farture iv Heatine: Cuurcuss, &o.— 
My attention has been often called to: failures. in, 
heating churches and other large buildings. I shall 
best explain the cause by showing t!e-usual way of 
fixing. In a small church, say with 160 feet: of 
6-inch pipe, the boiler holds 100: gallons: the supply: 
cistern, only six. gallons, is fixed on a level with the. 
top of the boiler. Now, it must appear-to any think.. 
ing mind, even without any scientific knowledge, that 
this is wrong; for, when the water in. the boiler: 
becomes heated, then both air and water expand,, for: 
the pipes are never fall of water: the cistern being on, 
a level with boiler exerts no pressure:; consequently, 
the water is forced over the small cistern, emptyi 
the boiler below the hot-water pipe,—then the: change 
of a flow is gone, for steam has taken the place. 
of water, and not a drop of hot-water flows in the 
pipes. My plan is this. Let the cistern be plaged: 
the top of the boiler, say 4 feet to the top of 
cistern; the cistern to hold fifty gallons. This will; 


Tador Gothic style, furnished by Mr. C. Geoghegan, | do for a small church with 200 feet of pipe: if more, 


architect, on a site of about five acres north of the | make the cistern still larger. 


We shall now have a: 


high road from Dublin to: Cavan, at Cubra. Mr. | pressure equal to the height of the cistern, and aa. 
Beardwood was the contractor. Tne local papers “ee supply of water.—G. W. T. 


speak. very well of the building. 

Tur Turkish Batu.—At the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, Regent-street, last week, Mr. David. Urquhart 
leetured to a large audience on the Turkish Bath, 
the use of whieh in this cougtry, the lecturer 
said, he had come 500 miles expressly to urge. 
He pointed out. the difference between the ordi- 
vary bath in use here and the Turkish bath, espe- 
cially as regarded temperature, and the successive 
processes peculiar to the more elaborate Eastern bath, 
at same time describing a building which he had 
been engaged in ereeting fer the purpose in the south 
of Ireland. He had filled it up with a chamber cor- 
responding with the frigidsrium of the Romans, with 
an inner chamber, corresponding with the tepidarium, 
and a third large chamber, vaulted, and lighted with 
coloured glass from above—deep and sombre, which 
was heated by furnaces beneath. The chamber first 
to be entered would be heated to 1'70 degrees, the next 
to about 100 degrees, and the third was open to the 
heavens. This building was capable of bathing about 
800 persons in the course of every twelve hours, and 
the expense would not exceed 5007. 


A.umintum.—Mr. W. E. Newton (for a foreign 
correspondent) has patented a process, by which the 
production of aluminium is said to be reduced to an 
essentially practical and commercial form. The in- 
ventors have, in the first place, substituted for other 
apparatus vessels made of cast or wrought iron, of 
varying form, in which vessels the reaction is effected 
in the same manner asin vessels of clay. They have 
also, it is said, succeeded in effecting the.reduction in 
chambers made of brickwork or fire-clay, either 
heated as a reverberatory farnace, or through the 
sides. The apparatus. employed by preference, how- 
ever, is. a reverberatory furnace, the bed of which, 
having a portion of it inclined, is arranged for facili- 
tating the collection of the metal as it is produced ; 


and illustrations of the principal ecelesiastical, military, | but the furnaces ordinarily employed for the manufac- 


and domestic remains in the county; reprints of | 


ture of soda may be used. Another improvement 


searce tracts, broadsides, &c.; county obituary, and consists in dispensing with the marine salt, which is 


other matters of local antiquarian interest. Mr. 


G. T. Robinson, architect, is to be the editor. The | 


work will be commenced so soon as the names of 
200 subscribers have been received. 

Str Hans Stoane’s Monument. — This hand- 
some tomb [Chelsea Old Church] is becoming sadly 


out of order. The inscription is scarcely Jegib!e, and | 


if taken in time, a small outlay would put it to rights. 


Pray say a word for this reparation: surely the man | 


it recals to our minds was worthy the memorial 
devoted to his memory.—B. 


usually added either to the simple chloride of alumi- 
nium, the double chloride of aluminium and sodium, 
or to the fluoride of aluminium and sodium (cryolite), 
and in simply adding a suitable proportion of fluoride 
of calcium. 

_ DESTRUCTION OF SUNDERLAND ExcHancE Mustc- 
HALL.— On Saturday before last, the Exchange Musie- 
hall here was discovered to be on fire. The roof fell in, 
and the internal fittings were consumed, nothing 
being left but the ruined walls. The damage is esti- 
mated to be upwards of 2,000/. which is insured. 





ESTRUCTION oF Eayrtian Antiquities.—I 
saw, the other day, at the Great. Temple at Karaae, 
a person whom I afterwards discovered to be a 
preacher from New York, hammering away with a 
pole at the beautiful star-spangled ceiling of the 
sanctum, endeavouring to detach a “whole star,” as 
he said. I remonstrated, but in: vain, for I afterwards 
saw him picking out.a. piece of the stone which beams 
the effigy and oval of the King of Judah, by whieh 
the victory of Shishak over Rehobeam is: recorded. 
Then. comes a legion of seribblers. Tn the: grotteat 
Beni-Hassan, the walls of which: are: covered: with 
pictures of scenes in the. daily life of the ancient 
Egyptians, among them is a procession, believed to 
be by some the arrival of Joseph and: his brethren. 
“J. B. Salter, Francis Abrahams, dragoman, Nov. 
1856,” oceupics something hike 4 feet square, written 
with a charred stick over the paintings, while om the 
ceiling, the delicate eolouring and chaste patter of 
which any decorator of the present day might advan- 
tageously copy, there is “ W. Stevenson, 1855,” is 
letters nearly a foot long each, with the smoke of ® 
candle, Who these gentlemen are I have no ides; 
but there are plenty ef the same sort.—Letter im 
The Times. 

THE LARGE Bock oF Granite, weighing 33 tons, 
from Messrs. Freeman’s. quarries, at Penryn, sé 
which was at the Great Exhibition, bas beem recently 
removed to. Battersea, for the bed of the large engine 
erecting by Messrs. Aird, the contraetors for the 
Southwark Waterworks. 

Great NortHern Hospiran, Krve’s-cress-" 
Various additions. and alterations are to be madehere, 
Mr. Woodthorpe,, architeet. ‘Tenders from quantities 
supplied by Mr. George Enoeh, surveyor, have bees 
sent in, ranging from—Payne and Jeffard, 6874. 
Williams, 555/, 

Dovsre Bars on Tun Tout Brrpers.—Will you 
give your aid to abolish the donble bars om the 
Waterloo and Charing-eross bridges? Really there 
is no necessity for them; and. after paying the tol 
and crossing the, bridges, it is really a hindrance and 
a bore to be obliged to go through the same annoy 
anee to get. off them, Surely a stop might be 
if necessary, without a second turnstile messing 
clothes, and in. some eases involving disarran 
A Lapy. 

REGULATIONS 4S TO New StREETS IN TH 
METROPOLIS.—The regulations.as to the formation of 
new streets in the metropolis, about to be issued by 
Metropolitan Board of Works, are not yet settled: the 
law will: come upfor confirmation this Friday, the 


_ 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TUNSTALL NEW MARKET. 

§i,-Mr. Chapman’s statement, that I gave 
Mr, Batty a tender for the above, subject to a dis- 
count of 14 per cent. and that my tender to the’ 
was lees than the one I gave him, is wholly 
oo pe untrue, and without the slightest foun- | 
dation whatever. The tender I gave to Mr. Batty, 
mato the other builders, as well as to the Board, 
were all precisely of the same amouut, and upon the 
game conditions. With regard to scaffolding, I told 

Mr. Chapman in reply to aa inquiry from him, that [ | 
sal expect to be allowed the use of such scaffold. | 
as he might have there; but I certainly did not, 
bim to find one peunyworth more than what he’ 

would require for his own use. 

I do not see how be can complain of my tendering | 
direct:'to the Board. Does. he suppose that because I | 
pe him a tender (which, by the bye, he applied for), | 


—— 


was to be debarred from tendering to the Board ? 
IfI had covfined myself to the Board, T should, in all 
probability, have had the job. 


Jas. Haywoop, Jun. 








TENDERS 


For St. Luke’s Church, Holloway. Mr. Charles Lee, 
architect. The quantities supplied by Mr. James Bar- 














aett :-— 
Bvans, Brothers .............05+.+«. £8,865 0 0 
Patrick and Son .........ccsccssssees 8,475 00 
Hill Ae 8,472 0 0 
Dennis ecoesee 8,872 0 O 
SOE TES: PIR TP 7,997 0 0 
Troloppe and Son........perssensrree 7,992 0 0 
Avis and Son.............. hisvbadeas es 7,976 0 0 
Colls and Co........... bes cial Nida 7,873 0 0 
Wood and Gon .......,,.sr0csesanee 7,615 0 0 
Ashton...... . 7,495 0 0 
Dove, Brothers 7,355 0 0 
pC ee qeieuseccatevsnsei ices 6,970 0 0 





For Tamworth Workhouse. Mr. G. B. Nichols, archi- 


tect, Quantities by Mr. Poland :— 

















Webb and Bon ........,.ccrnnsserseeee £5,984 0 0 
Sper vankdese aes 5,392 0 0 
5,205 0 0 

| mel ebsvcspniancusase OOO “O'S 
TPUIOGD: i saccnsiseossesee csopranacasoerne OO 0 O 
matey 4,890 0 0 
Spence Asp -pnsacsssnisstarasacsscsacs 4489 0 0 
Lily and Gent. sesvsceesersee 4,865 © 0 
wee 4,594 14 0 

Sm 4,721 8 0 
hor and Allen asararecascree 4,545.10 0 
| RR eer: sadedéniaae 4,473 14 0 





For Jews’ infant schools, Whitechapel. Messrs. Tillot 

















and Chamberlaine, architects :— 

ae eonteccncacassonsnnsessasennsassss 00D 0 0 
3,927 0 0 

Rider weldiaiensate maenaiineaanncalal ow. 93,920 0 0 
Ashby 5 3,914 0 0 
Brass . 2,863 0 0 
Pritchard . tneneothhaeand articcency’ ee: @ 2 
Heath ......... 3,827 0 0 
Brown and Co........ Se 

«. 3,719 0 0 





For erecting banqueting-room at Hooten-Hall, Cheshire 
for wang C. Naylor, esq. Mr. James K. Colling, archi- 


‘Janes sud:Se , Liverpool..,... £4,700 0 0 
Haigh and Co. jiverpool . ssusneee 4,500 0 0 


Holme and Nicol, Liverpool 
{accepted 4,175 0 0 


For the building of the New Police Courts at Weston, 
4uthe county of Somerset, Mr. Fuller, architect, Bath :— 
G. Mann, Bath.....,.......0.000+002-. £3,585 10 0 
B. Treasure, Bath .,.....cecaccoons — 00 


4. Hotham, Bath.............. suseeee 9,968 7 0 
4d. May and Son, ‘Bath ee PREM 3.231 0 0 
Hodges, B hho: ae. 


For St. Paul’s Church, West Smethwick. Mr. G. B, 
, architeet. Quantities supplied by Mr. Poland :— 





fox mand mfueats ances £2,844 0 0 
ilson..... 2,600 0 0 
on po 2,495 O 0 
arne 2,376 9 8 





Fer works for Mesers. Golding and Son, Church-street, 
Shorediteh. Mr, Robert Dexter, architect. The quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs, Walling and Son :— 

achert ond Son . intact, 0 Oo 














| J. G. C.—H. E. K.—An Enquirer (the “adjoining ” owner should 
| pay forthe half of a wall of the thickness required by the Act fur his 
| own house).—G, W. f.—J. B.—T. G. — An Antiquarian. — W. R.—- 
L. G. P.— T. C. 8. — Justus. — M. H. and Co. — G. KR. #,. — @ E.— 
brie 355 (-hould send his name).—L. B,—J. G.—J. H. P.—W. J. @. 

- Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding ad¢resses. 

NOTICE. — All coramunications respecting advertize- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and pot tothe Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONDON COMMERCIAL DOCKS, 


RUTHERHITHE, SURKREY.—Direct Railway Conun- 
, Nication between the Commercial Docks and the south and south- 
| eastern districts of England, ng H M.’s dockyards at 
| Portsmouth and Chatham, and H.M.’s Victualling Yard at Gos- 
poet. The above communication being now completed, great 
ilities are afforded for the convesauce of all kinds of tineber, 
deals, staves, and wood goods generally, as well i 6 grain, , flour, 
seed, cake, and other govds. The Commercial D. Company 
have ample accommodation for the storing of such pnd my which 
can be delivered cirect to or from the quays aud warehouses, and 
the ange without the aa or risk of ligiters.—Full par- 
ticulars of rates for carri storing, &c. may be ob- | 
tained on application at the’ Gommncotl Deck Office, 106, Fen- 
urch-stre't, Lou‘ion; at the Commercial Docks; and at the 
various stations of the Londo: mdon, Brighten, and South Coast, and 


the South-Rastern maliven, 
H. K. SiIsaees, Jun.,, Secretary. 
Commercial Dock, March 31, 1857 


DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in| 


@ all be Patent Rights and Business, at 61, Strand, and 34 
and 35, Royal Exchange, and the lock and Compass Pactory at 
Romerset Whart Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 

and Prince Albert. aud M:ker of theGREAT CLUCK for 
the 1 HOU SEs of PARLIAMENT. ‘Ladies’ Gold Watches, Bight 
t:uineas ; Gentlemen’- Ten Guineas ; strong we Lever Wate 

Church Clocks. with Co; tion Pendulum, 851. 
NU oonnec:ion with 33, Co ene street. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 


MENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical 
substitute for “ordiuary floors or the’ Lpormnente coverings. MAW 
and CU.’s pattern-bo k, designed by Digby Wyatt, esq. together 
with a special design ‘aud estimate of cost, adapted to any uiven 
dimensions of hall, passage, couservatory,. te ye frieze, &e. 
-witl be sent on application to Works, Bro eley, Saloy. 








Six Guineas ; 











PPRENTICESHIP.—In the Ornamental 
MAKBLE and wight CAKVING and MODELLING.—A 

person well established inthe above line, and having a oe run 
genere] business, desires to take a persevering, steady YOUTH 
as an APPRENTICE. A premium will he mequiaet Unexeep- 





ieee reerseaes can be given,—Address, M. N. Uffice of 
LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, imme- 


diately, an ex;erienced practical CLERK of WORKS, for 
six months.—Apply by letter, seal te paid. with references. w ere 
last engaged, and salary requi: ICHAEL SHEARE, Jun. 
Architect, Batley, near Dewsbury. 


q NOLL COLLEGE (Scientific and Prac- 
tical’.—-RESIDEN? PROFLSSURS WANTED, for the 
— Mathematics, memento we Chem: rare 





following Ch irs :— 





Natural wary Human H y, Des oa a 
zi Dum, ctus forwarded, on avpilenten "to LLLIA® 
LLoCcK Ww BSTEK, Esq. Guoll Castle, Neath, South W: “4 





HE BANGOR WATER and GAS COM- 


PANY are in want of a GRORBT Ane and OREARAL 
ANAGER, His duties will be those of a Secretar. ay de pow, 
goanted Public Cumpany, including the making an eollueti 
he rates, a certuining what the — reginter, ‘ ter, and seeing ¢ < 
they are kept iu proper order; superimbendi works, and 
receiving and p tying the Geena pills. He ail he required to 
devote the whole of his time to the Company’s service, and to 
enter into a bond for .he proper soghomanes of his duties.—A ppli- 
eations, enclosing a and stating salary —— end the 
names of the proposed sureties. should be sent io, addressed **‘l'o 
the ihe Ubainmen of the Water ol Gas Company, Bangor,” not later 
than the 13th APRIL. 


ARE LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
Notice is hereb Ayn that he Ware Local Board of 

Health will, on TUE » the 14th day of APRIL meg 

te the dut es of INSPHCTUR of 

Nvisances, & sone SURVEYOS of RVUALS, aed DIsTRICT 

! BLE, at a salary of one guinea P that use Candidates 

are requested to send their testimoniais, d “Phe Chair. 
man of the Local Board of Health, Ware,” on or before BA TUR- 

a the 11th of APRIL instant. The person obtaining the 

pointment must reside in a and devote his whole time to 


the vaasie of this office. “ie erder, 
H. COBHAM, Clerk to the Board, 
Ware, April 2, 1857. 


EYBRIDGE, SURREY. — WANTED, 
@ good BUILDER, to undertake the ERECTIUN of 
several freaold detached VILLAS, at chief rents, the freeholder 
advancing 70\per cent. on mortgage.— Apply to Mr. A. C. HUOK, 
Laad Agent, 134, Great George-atreet, W estmtn-ter. 








— Le 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK ot WORKS, by an efficient and practieal Man, 
with the most respeotable references. — Ad dress, B. _ at Messrs. 
Vachers and Sons’, Stationers, 19, Parliament-street. 


W ANTED, TWO respectable YOUTHS, 
P ssessing some knowledge of drawiny, who would like 

A small salary at eom- 

2, Southampton-street, 





to apply themselves to Glass Painti 
menoement.— Apply te N. W. LAVER 





TO ORNAMENTAL PAINTERS, 
ANTED, in a permanent situation, a 
WRITHH and ORNAMENTAL VALNTER | He must 
be a first-class workman.—Apply by letter to Mr. R. CART 
WRIGHT. 27, Queen-stree+, Wolverhampton. 
T) BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a 


1TH, te take charge of a JoB, orto ssf 





SITUA- 








up Extras, &c, Has filled a similar stuation, pnd ie Shane 
conversaut with builders’ prices, aud the geueral routine of 
duties. First-rate testimonial from present employer, with whom 
he has been upwards of 6} vears,—Addzess, L, C. Mr. Farquahar- 
son, 10. Bloomsbu y-street, W. 
U ARCHITECTS, & 

W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 

MINT oe pilmacata. Has been ten in 


the <<. ? elie B. B. 10s, Cumberland-street, Hackaey- 
road, N.E. 


WANTED. bY by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 

TLUN to SUPEKIN LEND the BRECMON of any exten- 
sive WURKS, or to take Brickwork, Rubble, or Keatish Rag per 
measure. Reference last employ.—address, A, T. No. 1, Spencer- 
place, Victor:a-street, Westuin £er. 


TO ITED. by SURVEY@CRS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the son of a res ble 
odemen, asialUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTE 
GuaZtelt &c. having no objection to contract, and re 
himselt. Geod onials ean be given,--Addres 
c S. No o, 2, Brydyes-street, Strand. 


WANTED, by by a Youn ng Man, aged 30, ‘a 
SLTUAIILUN as gUEBe in a Timber Merehaut’s Office, - 
as Foreman in the Yard. He —— wus years in the 

line. Unexceptionable Refereyors om givean from bis jast 
employer.— Address, F. W. Crandall Fk na Twerton, Bath. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHEBS. 
WANTED, by by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as MUDELLER end PLASTHRER, Can make 
marking Arete, TT Ts Odes of": Soe bullden® ‘ 


ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, by 


a thorough good PLU MBER; tee or Fm Bo 
objection to fill up time with painting and giaz 
Address, E, P. 12, Clevelaud-street, Wyudham- 


TO TeD. be PAINTERS, AND ray 
































WANTED, a Young SITDA- 
TYLON asa = &E BRAN HAND, os orenmaly 
understands the business, and can kee; p bvok-.—Addr ress, poat- 
paid, W. L. 1, Chureh-row, St. faa. acdepdews. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TIUN to do the Joan ERAL REPAIR onan ESTA re 
and Collect the Kents, if requined, having been fulfilling a 
situation for these two years. Sati tory r-ason will be 
for leaving the greens situation. — Dicect to A. B. 13 “ve gues 
street, Lower-road, I slington. 
TO PLUMBERS AND table You 
WANTED. by a respectable Y pg Man, 
EMPLUY MENT, asa ' +o BRANCH "BAN 
one who thoroughly uuderstands his 32, As 
C. A. Cheese monger, 101, York-roa4, antes 
To he hs BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, Kot GRAINER aad 
WkIL ram, ® aeons ATIUN in town or country. 
References, as to tlup tim: with painting.— 
Terns moderate. gh a. Pf . tpell-yard, Tempie bar, City. 
TO ARCHITECTS. BULLDERS, AND VU 
, a SITUATION as ‘CLERK of 
WORKS, ’ OUT-DUOR, or SHUP FOREMAN, re By 
Practical Mau of enpectenee -_ abi a. mf —— — 
“— or any brauch of carpentry.—For refi 
L. M. 49, rertonsataeet, Burtun-crescent, W.C. No objection to 
the country. 





O BUILDERS, DECOBATO “4 
ANTED, a SITUATION, a Young 
an, aged ~ Sy rateeee, patsnianaas, an 
NEM to tu a sma busines keep 
pene cna maeenate Bo panty So BE. F. ui, y cllington- 
street, Newiugton-cuus-way, S.E. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, a SIT UA- 


TIUN as CLeKK of WOnK-, or Ageut to an 
setting out, plauning, aud plotting out ground, making 
drawings, takimg the management of work» generally. y deo 
and weil pn te wath buils a eS as igo 
tothe cuuntry.—Address, E. C. Ofhee 











WANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, in a 

Build Office, and has bad ti in day-b ks 
and accounts App by ie Mr. rete aR. 60, St. 
Martiu’s-le-Grana, City. 


WANTED, in the Manafactory of 2 Ge General 


Contractor for Ironwork, a P. 

















TO AKCHITECTS AND SUBVEYOBS. 
TANTED, an ENGAGHUMENT T (tempo rary 
. otherwix), by a Gentlemav, who vroughly 
comuaiiten: oe , can design in Italian an: 
Gothic, make fair aud w onins rawings, write specifications, 
measure aud estimate, and is fully ogo Te of generally, condu 
a busivess under the diections of the pon cipal.—A. - 
14, Prospect-place, Vid Brompton, 8. 
— 








ood oe WEE oekatossccesensveiuncess 2,908 a. ; tomed to make ontimastes and ish ; and Ser cr : 
deveee sasatVesadeiece eascdene 2 r, St , where em and sala 
mga 1,857 0 0 sapected: ‘Wishou' shese partionlers, po latter ® tended W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged ar 
Hall (accepted) .u.cccccsccoresenne 1,775 0 0 taAddrest, X. ¥.P oe. Old Bt, Pancraeroad. SLIUATION in an Arebitevts Ofiee hs Offign (ows or sounds): 
For new schools at Can d, for Ch To SURVEYORS. has been similarly eug-ged. amd und-ratende theganers, Tsiery 
sc - - ° a . S) , 
Ghoreh, Watney-street, annonce road a TANTED immediately, an experieneed | omy expected Address, J. B. A. 58, A Massumsitect-Bloo 4 
Wilson, architect :— SUKVEYOR, to » extract ibe Lappaditios for a buildiug.— 
John Hale Apply to J. 3. 8. Office of * The Build TO BUILDERS AND OTH TU 4 
W. Hill  P ANTED, by the Advertiser, et, 8 SITU: - 
. nae HS. FURBMAN 
T. Ennor 1,380 00 ANTED, a seong. LAD as HAMMER. MANAGE. os seca om 0 at a 
an eenmngaee 0 0 ont At None need apply but those acoustomed to the make | himself g ature up works, ge ou plain im see working 
J. Thornhill ( work xcelien - Teutice wings, Meusure 4 
Sine wn oa (easctcdj Limo 0 0 not be cojeted to. Apply to Mesers, UULLS and CO. Builders, Updenteble refer Ree enforce diress, A. X. Offige of 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The late Mfr, / ‘ 
eenair ir. +e ely spend compelled ‘to postpone a 


architect. 
aaePotit'm Boilers and Pipes —A correspondent, G:-lonel Mason, 
2S%s Tor information as.to means of preveuting water making 
Sede in boilers, or.other vessels, and in pipes conveying 
Cupenes ‘Dhisisa subject which was some time since dis- 
the ‘Tustitution of Civil Engineers,to whove records we 


Our correnpandent. 
wie Ha. V.—¢, N. — F..and H, #.— Subscriber. —M. P.— 
Mr, N.—T. B. 8. (next week).—W. 8.—Mr. P.—A.A— 





‘0 JOANERS’ MACHINE mp: 
ANTED, in a Builder’s ent, a 
steady, in ustrious Man, accustomed to work Tenoniag 
and Moulding Machines, and competent to make the machine- 
frona-~ Apply. in first instance, to B.B 1a, Bunhill-row, 


b ond: ee evening, © between Six and E if 
oy femven, teat wb employed and wages required. _ 





TO ARCHITECTS AND ‘by a young 





office duti 
j UMEGA, Office of * The Builder.” 


ANTED immediately, by a a cn Set 
man who i. completed is foam 
j with all-‘the ies, oD. APPOINTMENT GENT tn Town. Addzess, 


TO DECORATORS AND PAPER-STALNERS. 
Wied by the Advertiser, wh who 


F = 
— ig. general, 8 SIT aTiUs ws an SALE a BALES ae: 


to take ohana otf. 
7. '. Oilice uf ** whe Bu ild 


Ty CAHPENTERS AND BULLDEAS govt A 


Fp 








WANTED, 2 5 sm i 
ny chjectiou to ange Of wort a sioner boat basi: Address 


Waudswortb-roa4, 8. 





Bo No pe Belmont-terrac 
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lH Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEM ENT 
DRAUGHTSMAN, or to take the Management of an 

Office in the absence of the principal, and Superintend Works 

ander him, or as Clerk of Works, or to prepare and Colour per- 

epomtives for architects, Salary, two guineas per week.—Address, 
B. care of Post-office, Clapham-rise, Clapham, Eurrey. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


THE Advertiser, aged 18, wishes to obtain a 

SITUATIUN as IMPROVER, for one or two_ yearr. 
‘Wages no otject.—Address, T. 8. 19, Sidmouth-street, Regent- 
square, W.C. 


HE Advertiser, aged 22, having just com- 
leted his articles, is desirous of meeting wit's an EN. 
GAGEMENT in an Architect’s Offie, either in town or country. 
_ He is a good draughtsman, and has had opportunities of obtain- 
ing apractical knowledge of his profession from the Architect to 
whom he has been articled five years.—Address, R. G. Post-office, 
Essex-street. Islington, N. 








HE Advertiser, a Young Man, wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s or Builder’s Office. 

or as Clerk of Works. Can produce good testimonials of qualifi- 
cation. Salary moderate.—Address, W. f. 1, New Boswell-court, 

. Lincoln’s-inn. 





TO LAND AGENTS, OWNERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, an Architect and Surveyor, 
who thoroughly understands his profession, is desirous of 
meeting with either of the above having a good connection, and 
one in which Architecture, might be introduced, with a view of 
eres none ether ae eg a them, or otherwise, 
m: oug esirable—For further it , add 

ckiaed haa ee een 


TO BUILDFRS AND CARPENTERS, 
HE Friends of a Youth, aged 15, are de- 
sirous ofan IN-DOOR APPRENTICESHIP in a respec’- 
able family. The youth has been well educated, and is now about 
leaving tchool.—Apply to Mr. FIDDES, Church-street, Hackney 


PPEMPORARY ASSISTANCE offered by a 


fully qualified DRAUGHTSMAN in preparing competition 
or working drawings, or quantities.—Address, G. H. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVFYORS. 


THE. Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

as OFFICE ASSISTANT or CLERK of WORKS; 
has been accustomed to the preparation of workin Sane! 
plans, specification, estimates of cost. &c.; also has had some 


ears’ practical experience on werks. ‘2m 
¥ Y. z. Wilmot House, Old xa atl ag —T eT 














"() CARPENTERS AND CABINET-MAKERS 


HE Friends of a respectable Youth wish to 
APPRENTICE him to the above trades, either in London 
<< Desmety. & oes = ne pessabeme, te he has been two 
. Res , _ 

Direct to A.B. 0. 2, Western-road, Lewes Buses, erate? 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, OR BUILDER: 


F[{HE Advertiser, who is thoroughly qualified 


to prepare fair working, detail, and otter drawings. - 
suring up worke, and materially assist in taking cat cunetiion. ba. 
Fishes for a SITUATION. — Address, R. P. 35, Alfred-road 

arrow-road, W. { 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


[HE Advertiser, a Young Man, aged 20, is 
desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT in the above line. 
Lk Bes bo —_ an object as Improvement No objection to 
'v.—Address, vn ; < i : 
Edgeware-road London, W. : 7 Py xeon: 


TU CIVIL ENGINEERS, AR°H 
CONTRACT NS ITECTS, AND 


E é 
Dtkapanscmagy 2 d DESIGNER and 


as held town surve 4 C, 
is open to an ENGAGEMENT in any of theabove office’ Wo 
objection to go abroad. Testimonials as to competency and re- 
Spectebility given on application.—Address, V. R. Office of “* The 








TO ARCHITECTS. &, 


ITUATION WANTED, by the Advertiser, 


aged 24, pupil of a City Architect. Has since completed 
ementin Lendon. Draws fairly. Ha: been ancatomed ta 
e plans of property, Iny same down, &c.; and is quick at 
accounts ; improvemert being tought for. Salary exrected, 


moderate —Ad‘rea:, J. F, 
Street. Peckham Sarvey. 8 Yo of Mr. Foster, Stationer, High- 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 8 
FRTATE KOEN URVEYORS, AND 


Ag ¥ . 
A LAND SURVEYOR, with good testi- 


monials, is open toan ENGAGEMEN q 
fe survey of estates. on wy, moderate romana Voda iy v, 


ce of ** The Ruilder ” W, 
A GENTLEMAN, who has been for many 
«a s the manacer of one of the | t tropeli i 

iris. I degirous of aa ENGAGEMENT for three or oh 
4 * oderate.—A¢ id, . 1C- 

enzie’s Librory, near the Green Man-gate, Old I Rent rons.” 





TH *RCHITECTS AND DISTRICT SURVEYORS, 





TU COUNTRY BUILDERS. SURVEYORS, 
INTRACTORS, &c, 


OoN 
YOUNG MAN, aged 21 (son of a prin- 
cipal), of energetic business habits, about leaving a London 
building firm. is open to engage with either of the above. Is 
accustomed to superintend workmen, keep time, pay wag-s, corre- | 
spond and keep builder.’ books generally, including evs'-price | 
accoun'r, bills of extras, day-work accounts, measunr g-up works, 
see ee ee be fem wre et a je ennrenoes as to 
) ’ r, an nd, if re § — 
Ft Me F. M. 35, Dartmouth-stree Westuineter RW | 
A BUILDER'S CLERK wishes for a RE-| 
Fo I chap tye eee by quantities, estimate, and | 
. oO u ~ . M. 4 : 
E Fowarrees, Revinocenrdore Geos . i. H.M. Mr. Caswell’s, 


A | 


THOROUGH practical CLERK of, 
H. 0. P. 10. New ¥ orth-street, Queen's-square, London. 











WORK™~ is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. — Address, | 





™) ARCHITECTS, | 


A DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to make’ 
finished, perspective, ind working drawings,and acquain +d } 
bp ee pe 0 eg Peg ha Be an ENGAGEMENT. | 

. A, re 0 . , 21, 3 | iti. | 
pak NW care r 21, Muneter-square, Regeut 


A® ASSISTANT is desirous of an ENGAGE- | 





| needed in this beautiful Jocali 


O ARCHITECTS, 
A PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS 

wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, J. C. 48, Alma- 
street, New North-road, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
A RESPECTABLE YOUTH, who can copy 
ds awings neatly and make tracings. square dimensions avd 
write a fair hand. and is wilting to make himeelf generally useful, 
wishes for EMPLOYMENT in a profesional office —Address, 
post paid, T. 1, Alma-ter'ace, Stockwell Private-road, Clapbam. 








TO ARCHITECTS. in 
AN ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT is 
desirou- of an ENGAGEMENT. In an Ecclesiastical Office 
preterred.—Address, X. 423, Oxford-street, London. 


—<———S== 


T° FREEHOLDERS, LEASEHOLD 
MASTER POTTERS, BRICKMAKERS, ana 
MAKERS.—WANTED, about FOUR ACRES of LAND, we 
there is some good clay to build a kiln upon, within a few Thiles 
London. The advertiser would like to join'a partner with about 
Praca da een Rea ate W 3. cag 
rancres.—. ress etter, i: od. 
Drinkwater, Tye-tenrese, Pec cely men Surrey. cate of Mrs 


——___ 
FPREEHOLD GROUND-RENT, CITY ¢ 
LONDON.—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on TUESDay 
9th JUNE, 1857, to receive TENDERS for PURCHASY 
FREEHOLD GKUUND-RENT of 502 a year for a term of * 
nine years from 24th JUNE, 1853, and the Reversion of a Hy, 
Warehouse, and Premises, situate on the wast side of Phi Hw 
in the said City.—Printed particulars and conditions of sale mar 
be obtained on application at the Sewers (Office, Guildhall, vad 








A YOUNG ARCHITECT, whose time is 
not fully occupied, will be happy to PREPARE DESIGNS, 
Finished or Working Vrawiugs, with Specifications and Quanti- 
ties, at his own chambers, or to give occasional Assistance, either 
nse oie or making surveys.—For card, address X. X. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


TO BRICK, LIME, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c, 
A COMMISSION AGENT (a thorough 
practical Builder), having a connexion amongst the most 
eminent railway contractors and builders, solicits Commissions 
for the Sale of any description of materials consumed by the 
above trades. A new or second-hand Contractor’s Plant dispose? 
No charges made upvless sales effected. Good references given. 


of. 
Address, AGENT, Deacon’s, 5 Leadenhall-street. 
TO AR 3. 

A COMPETENT DRAUGHTSMAN, who 

has had experience in details and eonstruction (Gothic and 
modern work), and is »ccustomed to making fair and working 
dr wings, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Good references.— 
oe ee , Gray's Library, 3, Lower Queen’s-row, Penton- 
ville-hill, N. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN, now holding a Govern- 

ment appvintment, wishes to ENGAGE himself to a 
respectable firm ofthe above profession. He is well acquainted 
with all kinds of buildings, surveying. measuring, &c. and has 
ted fourteen years’ experience in superin ending works of various 
kinds, including roads and drainage. Also has been well used to 
preparing both architectural and working drawings, specification, 
estimatee, &c. and is well acquainted with the different qualities 


of materia). Can produce (pood testimonials and specimens.— 
Address, J. P. F. Office of “ The Builder.” 








CHITECTS. 








TO SURVEYING ENGINEERS, & 


A G00D DRAUGHTSMAN, SURVEYOR, 


and LEVELLER, thoroughly conversant with parish and 
rcitway surveying, &. is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either at 
home or on the continent. He has assisted in the survey of several 
lines. and can furnish unexceptionahle references as to character 
and qualifications.—Address, N. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP. —An ARCHITECT is 

desirous of DISPOSING of his SHARE in a well-estah- 

lished LONDON PRACTICE.—For particulars, &c. address P. Q. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 





a 


TJREEHOLD LAND TO BE LET, on 


Building Lease for ninety-nine years. Money advanced to 
responsible parties. Freehold Land to be Sold for building pur- 
Gy. in eligible situations.— Apply at the Offices of Messrs. 
. OnGAE and PHIPsON, Architects, 3, Danes-Inn, St. Clement’s. 
Strand. 


ALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND TO 


BE LET, on Buildivg Lease, for 99 Years, or T) BE SOLD, 
siruate in the rear of 14 houses on the east side of the Edgeware- 
road, between Chapel-street and Bell-street, with a frontage in 
Bell-street of 60 feet, and about 236 feet in depth, suitable for the 
erection of any large manufacturing premiies, horse and carriage 
repository, «mnibus or livery stables, theatre, music or lecture 
hall, or model lodging-houses, in this densely populated neigh- 
bourhood.— Houses fronting the Fd.eware-road to be Let with the 
above if required —Apply, Mr. ISAAC BIKD, Architect, No. 72, 
Seymour-place. Bryanstone-square. 


LAX? TO BE LET, near the Church and 


Railway Station, Lower Norwood, for good Houses. Money 
and bricks, if required.—Apply to Messrs. BLAKE and SNOW, 
Solicitors, 22, Coltege-hill, Cannon-street, London. 


PREEXOLD BUILDING LAND, 
DULWICH.—About 90 Acres of LAND TO BE SOLD, in 
two lots, at. a low price, in this choice nei hesthaed. admirably 
suited to building purposes. The situation is high and dry, and 
commands fine views. There is good brick earth on the estate. 
Two-thirds of the eget ge may remain on m-rtgage if 
required.—For particula'e, apply to Mr. NEWMAN, Architect, 
12, Furnival’s-inv. 


UILDHALL, March 21, 1857. — The 
Committee for Letting the City’s Lands will MEET at 
GUILDHALL, on WEDNESDAY, the 8th APRIL nex’. at 
ONE o’clock precisely. to receive PRUPOSALS for a BUILDING 
LEASE. or Building Leases, of a large PLOT of GROUND, form- 
ing the site of the late Fieet Prison, situate on the east side of 
Farringdon-street, in the City of London. Also to receive vro- 
ls for a Lease «f a House, No. 10, Cross Lancashire-court, 
ew Bond-street.—Plans of the property may be seen, and further 
articulars and forms of Tender obtained, upon applicati n at 
he Architect’s Office, Guildhall. 
FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 


1 

EW WINDSOR ESTATE. — Valuable 

BUILDING LAND TO BE LET, in Plots for first and 

second class Villa Kesidences, with Stabling, which are much 

ty. The situation is the finest in 

or near Windsor, abutting on the Park and Long Walk. and 

commanding a sple.did view of the Castle. Within ten minutes 

of the Great Western and fifteen minutes’ walk of the South- 

Western Railway Stations. Advances can be had eee 

parties,—For particulars apply to Mr. WILLIAM 51M, Architect 
and Surveyor, 2, Danes-Inn, Strand. 


ULSE-HILL.—FREEHOLD LAND TO 


BE LET, with liberal money advances, to responsible 
Builders. The plot comprises 171 feet 6 inches frontage, ty 
160 feet 6 inches iu depth ; is situate on the summit of Tulse-bi'l ; 
and has a frontage to the high road from Camberwell to Norwvod 
It is proposed thereon to erect seven hvuses of one uniform 
elevation. The situation is highly respectable and healthy, and 
posse ses very fine vews.—T he plans may be inspected, and oth r 
varticulars may be had of Mr. FRANCIS CROSs, Architect, 53, 

ooraate-street, E.C. 


H AMPTON-COURT. — Several eligible 

BUILDING SITES TO BE LET, on Ninety-nine Years’ 
Lease, or SOLD, iu large or small Plots, near the above palace and 
railway, at moderate rent or prices. The question of advances 
would be considered — For terms, &c. eprly “i Mr, FREDERiC 





























MENT with an Ar: hitect or Surveyor. in town or country. | LETT, Architect, 38, Essex-street, Stran 


bu 





TT’ MASTFR PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


obtain a CONSTANCY as GRAINER, WRITER, HOUSE, 
SIGN, and URNAMENTAL PAINTER, GLAZIER, & — 
Address, stating ter 8, J. P. Office of “The Builder.” 


oo to A. Z. at Mr. Molc’s, 15, Great Russell-street, Blooms- | 
| 
RESPECTABLE Young Man wishes to| 


| Apply t 





UILDING LAND.—Leases direct from 


the Frecholder.—Valuable LAND at Holloway TU BE 
LST, some of it fronting a high road, where no expenditure 
will be eee for roads or sewers. Price, from 28. 6d. per foot. 

o Mcasrs. ROBERTS and BULL, Architects, 16, Hoiles- 
strect, Cavendish-square. 





JOSEPH DAW, 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, Maton 12,1857.) “2¢ipal Cletk, 


UTNEY.—A small PLOT of BUILDING 


GROUND TO LET, on lease. for ninety-nine years, 199 feet 
frontage, 201. per annum, in the Upper RKichmond-road, three 
minutes’ walk of the station.— Apply at 1, Clarendon Villas, 
Putney. 


r j ‘YO BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Sever) 
PLOTS of valuable GROUND, abutting on the 
i ARE HS a 








. Money will be advanced. —A pp} 
RE, Architect, 4, Queen’s-terrace, Regentepek Nee 





FPREEHOLD BUILDING LAND fe 


SALE, in beautiful Plots, at 12. 3s, 6d. per foot frontage 
close to Forest-gate station, four miles from the City ; also, near 
the Carshalton station, on the Epsom line, in beautitul Plots, of 
100 feet froutage, 260 feet deep, at from 601. to 900. per plot, All 
land-tax redeemed. Prices to include the conveyauc: and all lay 
pa m3 8. 4 Apply to Mr. PARSONS, 2, King’s Arms-yard, Moor. 
gate-stree 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 
LET, on buildiug leases, most eligible LAND, imm 
adjoining the Colney-hatch Station, on the Great Northern Rail. 
way, seven miles from the City. ‘he situation is hich, dry and 
gravelly soil, and commands beautiful views of the surrounding 
country.—Apply to 8, B. BOOTH, Esq. 4, Gray’s-inn-square ; or to 
E. WOUDTHORPE, Esq. 284, Basinghall-street, City. 


T° CARPENTERS and BUILDERS— 
TO BE LET, a capital HOUSE and SHOP (with agood 
Jobbing Trade), near the Angel, Islington, in the above Business, 
on account of the decease of the proprietor; contains seven 
rooms, Rent only. 302, Premium moderate. — for cards to view, 
apply to Mr. EWINS, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 15, High 
street, Islington. 


OUSES TO BE LET.—TO BE LET, by 
TENDER, by the ba Company of Armourers 
and Brazierr, on a REPAIRING LEASE, for Twenty-one Years, 
FIFTEEN HOUSES in Braziers’-buildings, Farrivgdon-street, 
numbered 1to 15 (with a shed on the scuth side), and one¢ a- 
tiguous house, numbered 10, in Sea-cole-lane. The lessee will be 
required, in making the repaire,slso to do, at his own cost, all 
drainage and other works wanted for sanitary purposes, or which 
may be required by the constituted authorities. The lessee topay 
sewers and militia rates, and all other imposts, except property 
and land-tax, the latter being redeemed; and to pay the expense 
of fire insurance. The lease to tain all ants usual inthe 
Company’s leases. Certain fixtures now on the premises the Com- 
pany reserve, to deal with as they shall think proper. Sealed 
Tenders to be delivered at Armourers’ Hall, Coleman-street, on 
or before the 29th APRIL, where parties tendering are 
to be present the next day (the 30th), at TWO o'clock. The Com- 
pany will not be bound to accept the highest or any other Tender. 
Any ~ vtgeeed information required may be obtained of the undep 
signed , 














JNO. PONTIFEX, Clerk to the Company, 
5, St. Andrew’s-court, Holborn. 


USINESS PREMISES, eeligibly situate, 


being No. 30, Westminster-road, suitable for Linen Draper, 
Outfitter, House-Agent, Furniture Warehuuse, or any : 
requiring room. The situation is commanding. Rent moderate— 
Reference, to Messrs) EDWAKDS and SMITH, Great Carter- 
lane; or on the Premises, 


MANUFACTURING PREMISES, with good 


harfage, occupying an area of about 23 acres, with excel- 
lent frontage to the Limehouse Cut, and comprising gatekeepers 
lodge, dwelling-house, stabling for nine horses, with lofts ; two 
counting-houses, extensive range of wel-lbuilt and comm 
workshops and warchouses, engine-house, boiler-house, store 
rooms, and open and inclosed sheds, TO BE LET (either asone 
or two occupations) with immediate possessien.— For further pat 
iculars, apply to Messrs. BEADEL and SONS, 25, Gresham. 
treet, London, 


[HE FIRST INDUSTRIAL BENEFIT 


BULLDING SOCIETY, established the 3rd of sort 
on the principle of Mutual Co-operation, will make ADVA 088 
on SHARES of 2007. each, without interest, for the purpose of 
bling its bers to purchase a house for occupaiion orin- 
ve tment, with its own rental, Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. ; sul 
ton, lls. per a ee to be sent to the Boorse, 
28, Bennett-street, Blackfriars, S. Prospectuses gratis. Rules 


T° CARPENTERS and BUILDERS.— 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established SMALL 
BUILDER'S BUSINESS, with a good Jobbing conneriea, a 
ated in the vicinity of the principal squares. ‘Chis would suit any 
persev‘ring young man wishing to commence business. Pot 
ge rd 2 stock, &c. about 120i,—Address, T. Ww. vffice of 
uilder. 


ee 


O SLATERS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS. 
For immediate DISYOSAL, in consequence of ihe death of 

the proprietor, a very old-established (uearly fifty year) 
SLATER’S BUSINESS. The Stock may be taken at a valuation, 
or will be realized separately. The late proprietor has had for 
many years the slater’s work for the Corporation of the City of 
Londup.—Apply personally at E. LYNCH’s, corner 
street, City-road. 


O TIMBER-MERCHANTS, &c.—TO BE 


DISPOSED OF, an old-established BUSINESS in 4 
DiwAL and TIMBER LINE, with a good connection. si 
the centre of the city of Salisbury. The premises are 
with steam saw-mills, in excellent working order; the reat 
——- with C — Lye Lee nape an of er * 
favourable opportuity of embarking in_busiuess ca! 
met with. — Apply to Messrs. WM. KEYNES and SON, Steam 
Saw-mills, Sa:isbury. 
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— 
Re°vAtL POLYTECHNIC 
\PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
Next Mcnday Evening, the 6th, at Eight, Gr-n tora New 
Vocalists: Madame Wiipert, Miss Hemming, and debt + erforta- 
Tenur, Mr. Antonio Blacker; also, the Spectal Violin pore jas 
auces, by thé Brothers Alfred and Henry Holmes, who Mit 8 
returned from Vienoa. Dr. Spohr, in a letter to the 
Gotha, declares their performances to be the high Deiasy ees 
ofart.’ Herr Ganz will preside at the piano, aud Mr. H. Pa son 
Cho x will sing selections from Meudeigsoho. During ntho- 
Week the Brothers Holmes (who have received & @ Ms. 
siastic reception) wili perform every Eveniug Hight, Oe 
Pepper “ill Lecture daily, at Two aod a uarter Po inal of 
“Ou Elemen Astronomy. Mr. James, the most *Hiad the 
Mee are mn I rman A i by MeL Baek: 
iy arcistic iving Views, with de 
ingham daily, at Halt past Fourand Hulf-past Nine. Admissie? 
to the whole, 1s, 


\ 
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ANSOR’S OLEFIANT GAS COMPANY 


(Limited). The Company is now prepared to furnish esti- 
and to execute orders for apparatus for the supply of twenty 
males od upwards. Gas made by the Company’s Patent Process 
fights from sulphur and all other impurities, and can be produced 
intr not exceeding that of coal gas, at 53. 6d. per 1,000 feet. 
8 Farious sizes of apparatus, and the light, may be seen at 
Mines at the Company's Lapel Bornes, Berean if and any in- 
uired may be o ned at the ces.—By order, 
formation rea! A. W. ORD, Secretary. 


offices, 18, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—The best Cure is 
KITE’S PATENT ALBERT CHIMNEY-CAPS, patronised 
Her Most Gracious Majesty—200 on Buckingham Palace; on 
James’s Palace, Claremont, Windsor Castle, Ordnance Depart- 
pent, Government Offices, Public Buildings, &c. Also ape | 
adopted. by the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general. 
v + iron, 253. ; Galvanised do. 303, ; Cast-iron, 35s. each ; the 
le 





3. 
as the building itself. The merits of this inven- 
tion are proved by practical experiments; they are likewise 
srebitectural in appearance.—Depdt, Barton’s Iron Works, and 

tory for the Patent Stable Fittinzs, and Enamelled 


— ddress JAMES BARTON, 370, Oxford-Street, London, 


ie durabl 


L to's MARBLE WHARF, Thames- 

bank, Pimlico, adjoining Vauxhall - bridge. — Italian 
Statuary. Veined. Sici'ian, D ve, Sienna, and other Marbles, for 
aoe at Import Prices, A resident Manager on the Wharf at all 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS 


OB-ERVE !—The cheapest Devdt in London for the Sale 
of Marble Chimuey-piece is at the WESTMINSTER MARBLE 
COMPANY’S WORKS, Earl-street, Horseferry-road. A large 
stock on view to select from. Vein Marble Box Chimney-pieces 
from 30s. upwards. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 

N.B. The Westminster omnibuses pass the Works from the City. 


T° SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 


&c.—B. FABBRICOTTT, of Carrara (Italy). importer of all 
sorts of Marble, keeps a constant well supplied stock of Marble in 
blocks at the undermentioned wharf, comprising STATUARY, 
VEINED, VEINED PAONAZZO, SICILIAN, DOVE—all the 
produce of his own Quarries at Carrara. Bardilla, Black and Gold, 
Sienna, Greotte, St. Ann’s, Vert des Alpes, Breccia, &c. &c. Vases, 
Monuments, Garden a:.d Gallery Statues manufactured in Italy, 
and takes contracts for all the abovesorts of marble to any extent 
ted with the trade. 











—_—_" 


- 
OODFORD’S PATENT SMOKE- 
GUARD, and GENERAL VENTILATOR. 

gers = The action of this Chimnev- 
guard is remarkably simple and 
effective. In each side are 
formed apertures, in each of 
which is placed a three-leaved 
vane. turning upon a vertical 
spindle. one leaf projecting out- 
wards from the face of the 
chimney. and the other two 
withinthechimney. When the 
wind impinges upon either of 
the outer leaves, the whole vane 
turns upon its centre, and ene 
of the internal leaves closes one 
half of the aperture, leaving the 
other half open, but protected 
from the wind by the outer 


eS vane 
Price, in cast-iron, 35s, 
Octagon ditto, 42°. 


“. Bole Manufacturers, D. & E. BAILEY, 272, Holborn. 










"MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


H UFACTURER, No. 149, t'leet-street, London. 
thee wane are prepared in various degrees of hardncrs an 


8. 
H for drawing on wood. F F light and shading. 
ae i H for architectural use. Fforgeneraluse. - 
HH for engineering. B black for shading. 
B wdpeey lacke dra BBB Dee ditto, 
r we ot \ 
das ag ‘ BBBB ditto ditto 


edium. 
gold by all the principal Stationersin town or country. 


wavow BLINDS.—TYLOR, & PACE, 
Manufacturers, 104, New Bond-street, and 
BB rg heen ag pe oo submit the following PRICES 
aWinpow BLINDS, which they can recommend as being 
wade in the best manner:— Venetian blinds, per square foot, 9d. ; 
bet holland blinds, on rollers, 6d.; best ditto, on spring rollers. 
od, blinds, in mahogany frames, 2s.; perforated zinc 
blinds, in ditto, 1s, 10d. ; —_ — 7. cirived 2 
Transparent blinds in great variety. Hngrav q 
lawrnte to builders and the trade forwarded on application, 
post free. 











Se 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, 


| pg dt BUILDERS, and OTHERS. — TO BE 

the STONE QUARRIFS, situate in GRIMSTHORPE- 
PARK, in the county of Lincoln. These are the nearest quarries to 
the metropolis. being distant only 93 miles from the Great Northern 
Railway Station, King’s-cross. London, ‘and offer an unprece- 
dented opportunity to any enterprising capitalist, there being so 
largea demand for durable s‘one suitable for London architec- 
ture, Railway communication is now opened to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. bv means of the line of railway recently con- 
structed by Lard Willouchby D’Eresby, branching from the Great 
Northern Railway at the Little Bytham Station to Edenh 
The quarry is 840 feet from the branch line, and from which a 
siding into the quarry will be ma7e, — For further particulars, 
apply to JOHN WILSON NICHOLSON, Esq. Solicitor, 48, 
Lime-street. London. 


HE LIZARD SERPENTINE COMPANY 


manufacture and sell in block and slab the beautiful stone 
now raised from the lower beds of their quarries. Chimney-pieces, 
Columns, Fonts, and ornamental works on view, at 20, Surrey- 


» Strand, 
HENRY COX, Manager at the Lizard. 
F. W. RUFFLE, Agent in London. 


ARBLE WORKS by PATENT 


MACHINERY,Commercial-road, Pimlico, London. 
THOMAS JACKSON begs to draw the attention of the public 
to the most extensive steck of Marble Chimney-Pieces in the 
etropolis ; consisting of » selection of upwards of two hundred, 
ind manufactured by 8 power from the finest Italian and 
other marble, and with that careful attention to the details and 
80 necessary in good marble work. The Stock consists of 
elegant Drawing-Room Chimney-Pieces in Statuary Marble : bold, 
passive Chimney-Pieces, in Black, Black and ld, Bardilla, 
ienna, Verd Antique, Brocatella, Dove, St. Ann’s, and Serpentine 
Marble, suitable for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Vestibules, and 
Patrance-Halls ; and a great variety of others in Veined, San 
tan, Emperor’s Red and Amber Marble, for Boudoirs. Breakfast- 
t and second Bed-Rooms, &c. ; also, Monuments, 
‘ombs, Tablets, and Ped: for Busts and Statues, and Slabs for 
Cabinet Work, &. ; the whole execu m the most classical 
iitigns. and in all the varieties of the finest Italian and British 
e. at the lowest remunerative vrices. 


ee 











Carrara Wharf, Thames Bank, Pimlico, and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 


MARBLE GALLERIES, 17, Newman- 
street, ()xford-street.—Mr. ALFRED E. EDWARDES, 
(upwards of ten years with the London Marble Company), has 
opened the above premises, lately in the occupation of Bailey. the 
celebrated sculptor, under the firm of EDWARDES, EDWARDs, 
and COMPANY, with the largest stock of BRITISH and 
FOREIGN MARBLE CHIMNFYPIECES, &c. &c. in London 
EDWARDES, EDWARDs, and CO. solicit the favour of an in- 
spection of their stock by arch'tects. builders, and others con- 
nected with the trade; and beg to assure them that for design, 
style of execution, and price, it will be found unrivalled. Esti- 
mates for every description of marble work. 


T° BUILDERS and OTHERS. — ONE 

THOUSAND CHIMNEY PIFCES kept in stock, at prices 
from 6s. each—W. B. WILKINSON and CO. Manufacturers, 
Prudhoe-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE.— 
Apply for prices, &. &. to FRAS. and OCTS, N. 

SIMPSON, Stamford, and see specimens at the ‘ ffice of Messrs. 

PINDER, SIMPSON, and 8: -N 5, 29, Saville-row, London. 


ARKET-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 


BASIN.—WEST-END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, 
Portland and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &. &. Also 
Bricks. Lime. Cement, Plaster, Tiles. Laths, and Fire Goods, 
SCOLES and WOOD invite the attention of Builders, Masons, 
and others, to their Stock as above, where everything will be 
charged at the lowest prices. Headstones, ledgers, steps, land- 
—. be Regs on the shortest notice. Country orders promptly 
attended to. 


AWDON HILL STONE is the BEST 

BUILDING STON « in the MARKET.—Architec!s would 
do well to specify Rawdon Hill Stone for their works, Th 
mansion of the Earl of Harewood, the Leeds Town Hall, 
the Bank Buildings, Albion-street, Leeds, and numerous oth-r 
pablie works are built of this stone. Large stocks at No. 3. 
D 

















® 


tone Depot, King’s Cross. and Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle of 


ogs.—Address, TRICKETT and PERKIN. Quarry Owners, 
Heathaeiey. Leeds; or SAMUEL TRICKETT, Victoria Stone 
Wharf, Isle of Dogs. E. 





TO STONE MASON 


WANTED, BALCONY * LANDINGS, 


Portland Curb, Plain Stone Chimneys, Paving Are. and 
Basement Stories, and other Stone-work. in KF XCHANGE for 
SIX-ROOMED HOUSE, with large yard. &:.—Applv to Mr. R. H. 
MUORE, Architect, 4, Queen’s-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


ORKSHIRE STONE. — THOMAS 
TILNEY. Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Weeds begs to 
inform Builders. Surverors. and Local Boars. that he can supply, 
direct from his Quarries, by water or railway, paving, landings. 
steps, &c. got out to sizes, on the most advantageous terma— 
Prices sent on anplication. 


BANGOR WHARF, Kin 's-road-bridge 
Camden-town.—ST RINGFIElD and COOPER. late W. W. 
Rawlins. beg to call the attention of Builders and others to their 
stock of Bangor slates, laths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and 
Keene’s cement, blue lias, Dorking and chalk lime, plasterers’ 
hair, Yorkshire plain, pan. and ridge tiles. glazed sewer pipes, 
closet-pans, and traps, Welsh fire-bricks, gravel and shells for 
— paths, ballast, sand, &c. Materials landed, wharfed, and 
carted. 


ARLEY DALE STONE.—One of the 


Stones selected for the New Houses of Parliament, aud 
highly commended by Sir Charles Barry, is suoplied direct from 
the Quarry, or at the Darley Dale Stone Wharf, City-road Basin. 
In addition to numerous other works. it is the stone of St. 
George's Hall. Liverpool, and the Staircases at the Gresham 
Chassbem, Old Broad-street. Office: 27, Millbank-street, West- 
minster. 


OHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS 
MAKBLE MERCHANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds and of best quality, in block and slab, 
Marble Mortars. &c. 

















BATH STONE OF BEST QUaLITY. 3 

ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN RED HONE PERLE ES 

List of prices at the quarries and depéts, also cost for transit 


to any part of the king om, furnished on application to Bath 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. 





ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, and every 
other description of Marble work, supplied at prices to 
TIN with slate, manufactured by the LONDON and CON- 
ENTAL MARBLE COMPANY. Erected specimens can be 
fen, and references given to upwards of 100 works which the 
le compan have examined in various rar:s of Eugland, 
fiiurated by Page’s Patent Solution, which have now stood for 
ww to n‘neteen years in the must exposed situations both in 
out of doors, without sag | the slightest appearance of 
Co or discoloration. The London and Conti. eutal Marble 
al Powe are therefore now prepared to indurate buildings, and 
i er works in marble, stone, or cement. at a price not exceed- 
bat ata tainting, provided such works have not aiready been 
Menem with vil or paint.—Mural tablets, gravestone , »nd 
nein Sexecuted to order, and warvauted tv stand good for 
dn it out paint —Offices and Depét, No. 3, Crooked-lane, Lon- 
“wbridge.—Mr. WYATT, Manager. 





K. —The ITALIAN MARBLE 


Bail op COMPANY beg to call the attention of Architects, 
s.aud Others connected with the trade, to their large and 
nee rted STOCK of VEIN, SICILIAN, and other MAKBLES. 
tior wat system of business wets y this company, the su,e- 
ne of their marble, and their very moderate scale of 
‘eombined. to form an inducement to buvers. An iu- 
vbdey brace at A Boag Eatige Wharf, en eo nlite. 
¢ persons are autho ised to 
Xceps Mr. Baxter, Whast Foreman, or ea pasentenel. 
. BU » Manager. 
Af Liverpoo}, to Messra G.H. FLETCHER aud C0. 


M ARBLE. ARCHITECTS, AND MASONS. 





ANSOME’S SILICIOUS STONE.—All 
kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in this beautiful and indestructible material, at prices 
not exceeding the ordinary cements.—Full particulars furnished 
on application to Mr. FRED. RANSUMF, Whitehall-wharf, 
Cannon-row, Westminster; or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich. 


ILLIAM 8S. LAWRENCE, Pennant 

Stone Merchant, Stapleton. Uffice—10, .Merchant-street, 

Bristol.—All descripti ns of Steps, Landings, Troughs, Tombs, 

Cu:b, Ashlar, Paving, &. on sale at the Stone Quarries, Stapleton, 
and at Conham, on the Avon, near Bristol. 


IXTY TONS of ABERDEEN GRANITE, 

TO BE SOLD rea-onably.—Information may be obtained 

at Brunswick Wharf, Agar Town, or at 15, York-road, Kinz’s- 
cross, 


ARANITE.—The Cheesewring Granite 
Company (Limited), Liskeara, Cornwall 
London Agents—TREGELLES and Ta YLOR. 54, Old Broad- 
street. Manager—J AS. J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is .elected for the New Westminster-bridge. 


RANIT#.—King William and Nelson 
Monuments, Plinth and steps of the Royal Exchangs, and 
Terraces at the Ciystal Palace, Supplied by the Haytor Company 
under Royal Charter.—For terms. apply to Mr. C, HOAR, Haytor 
Granite Uftice, 4, Millbank-row, Westminster, 

















At Glasgow, to Messrs. GOURLAY and CO. 





RANITE.—The Welsh Granite Company, 


IW Carnarvon supplies Pitching or Pavi 

’ ing Sets of this 
Material to order. The sets, which have for several years been 
extensively ured in: Mauchester, Bristol, Leeds, and ot! er la 
towns, combine in a higher degree than any others, the qualities 
of roughness in wear and durability. The stone is also well 
adapted for foundation courses, plinths, &c. for public buildings 
and for mill-stones. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 


P. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and rryman, Sargoes 
shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken fer 
quantities. Depdts: Granite Wharf, East Greenwich ; 
Wharf, Waterloo-bridge.—Office: 246, High-street, Southwark, 
near the Townhall.” 


and J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 

@ various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and 
SLATE, for engineering and building purposes. Supplies direct 
from the Quarries, by vessel or railwav. Wirect communication 
w'th the p-incipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharfprices, and 
est‘mates for special contracts. including quarry wors or other 
jabour, fewerees on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, 
ondon, 8. W. 


AGNUS’S SLATE BILLIARD TABLES; 


the only ones that, having enamelled slat: frames and solid 
slate legs. are suitable for exportation. Her Majesty has one in 
the drawing-room at Osborne ; the Duke of Wellington has one at 
Strathfieldsaye; and they are patronised by noblemen in eral 
as well as by the most scientific ployers, (See reports the 
Jurors at the Great Exhibition of 1851.) “Of all the objects 
manufactured by this exhibitor, the billiard table is perhaps the 
most important, as being dosidedly superior to tables constructed 
of any other m terial. To this exhibitor the jury have hai no 
hesitation in »warding the prize medal, in acknuwle*ement of his 
admirable and useful contrivances and applications.”—Although 
these tables are immeasurably superior to a'l others, Mr. 
MAGNUS is now able to supply them for less than tables with 
mahogany frames.—Pimlico Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Bel- 


grave-place, Pimlico, 8. W. 
AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, table tops, cabinet stoves, billard 
and bacatelle tables, cheffoniers, baths, washstand tops, altar 
tablets, mural tablets, pilasters, columns, wall linings vl 
vases, dairy fittings, &c. obtained the medal of the jiety of 
Arts, the prize medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and two 
first-class medals at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. Much cheaper, 
handsomer, and more durable than marble, 

-B. Cisterns and plain slate work of all descriptions.—Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


LATES.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS. — 

TO BE SOLD in lot:, to suit purchisers, a cargo of very fine 
WELSH SLATES, now lying at a Wharf in the City.—Apply to 
Mr. J. BOULTER, 150, Leadenhall -street. 


LATE CISTERNS, 1ld. per foot super. 


(in small sizes) ; best Welch Slabs, 1 iuch thick, 100 always 
in stock ; plain Slate Chimney-pieces, 83. 6d. each. A great quan, 
titv of resdy-made Moulded do. beautifully carved ; Slate Paring 
planed and squared, ready for laying, 4d. per foot ; large thi 
Slabs, 64. per foot. Roofs cove n town, with first quality 
Slates, 2is, 6d. per square. —T. B. HANNAFORD, Trevalga- 
wharf, Hatcliff-cross. 


GLATING, best Bangor Duchesses, strong 


J copper nails, at 263. per square, within four miles of London- 
bridge. Good slating at 235. per square, Builders finding their 
own slates can have slating done in the hes: manner in any part 
of the kingdom —HODGKINSON, Slater, Bagnigge-wells-road, 
Clerkenwell, London. 


LANGOLLEN SLABS and SLATES, 
HOUSE CISTERNS, Sink-stones, Filters, Larders, Man- 
gers Ridging. Skirting,and Rouzh Core. 
CISTERNS of LARGE DIMENSIONS for BREWERIES, 
DIGHLLEBIEG, BLEACHING- HOUSES, and MANURE- 
Cattle-stalls, Pigstyes, and Troughs. 
Paving for Railway Stations, Malt-houses, Breweries, Baleo- 
nies. Conservatories, Warehouses, &c. « 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, Baths, Tombstones, Pedestals, Washing- 
eee re and every other Article of Slabwork, PLAIN or 


Self-faced Flags for Barns, Outhouses, or Street Paving. 
In Stock at Paddington, SEVERAL FINE SLABS of 70 
SUPERFICIAL FEET each. 
LLANGOLLEN FLAG AND SLATE COMPANY, 
PENTREFELIN WHARF, LLANGOLLEN, 
AND 4 WHARF, SOUTH WHARF-ROAD, PADDINGTON 


QI LATE.—The Bangor Royal Slate Company 

have now on hand a LARGE ASSORTMENT of KvF- 
IG SLATES, blue and nm, of the usual sizes. which they are 
prepared to supply on the usual terms, for shipment from their 
depot, at Bangor, or to transmit by railway. A so Slabs of all 
siz a—Orders to addressed to Mr. EDWARDS, Manager, 
Royal Slate Quarries, Bangor. 


LATES.—A. A. ROBINSON is prepared 

to supply Builders, Slaters, Shippers, and others. with 
SLATES from the Best Quarries, at very low prices, from his 
Wharfs at Tidal Basin, Victoria London Docks, and Bow-bridge. 
Slate Works—STRATFORD, London, E. Every description of 
Ro fing and Slate Masons’ Work, plain or’ enamelled. executed in 
town or country. Price Lists forwarded on application. 
pom - hae to the Trade.—All orders to be addressed 

ratior 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS— 

The Valentia Siab Company invite attention to their Slabs 
uow supplied, of very large dimensions and of superior qaaie. 
They have been used at the British Museum, National Gallery, 
Bethlem Hospital, various Lunatic Asylums, the Urinance Works, 
Model Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaties; Malting 
Floors in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, Brewe " the Race 
Stand at Brighton, Portsmouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in 
iaree quantities by Messrs. FREEMAN, Millbank-street; and 
at Messrs. Braby’s, Belvidere-road, where terms may be obtained, 


> LATE WORKS.—TO BE SOLD, by 
\ PRIVATE CONTRACT, the Fee Simple and Inheritance 
of andin the LINCOMBE WOUD SLATE WORK, sicuate in 
the parish of South Brent, in the county of Devon. The land in 
which these works are situate consists of about 10 acres, The 
vein of stone is of first-class character (equ»] to Delab»le. The 
workings, which are the result of operations conducted on a 
limited scale for many years, are now thrown “pen to such an 
extent as to show that, by the application of the requisite amount 
of eapital, any quantity of material can be turne: out, aud large 
profits may be realized. A ready sale has been and can be o} 
tained for all the manufactured slate that has been or can 
brought intu the market. The works are about four miles from the 
South Bient and Kingsbridze-road statious of the South Devon 
Railway. and within four miles of Bow, whence the mauufactured 
slate has been and can be shipzet by water. There are coitages, 
blacksmith’s shop, and stables on the works. The term of the 
present lessees expires at Christmas next; and the owner 0’ the 
a — —_ granting Sper amy is oe 4 pa witha = 
chaser for the sale of the fee ein the property.—For pr icu- 
lars apply to Messrs. ROOKER, LAVERS, and MATTHEWS, 
Svlicivors, Plymouth. 

Plymouth, “arch 12th. 1857. 


O M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND and 

@ CEMENT MERCHANT, Wohitetriars Wharf, Wbite- 

friars, Fleet-strect, City. Sand, from above or below Bridge, de- 

\ivered by the yard or per barge. Ballast, screened or unscreened, 

by the yard or per barge. Stocks, lime, and oid bricks. Dry 

— delivered per barge, in any quantity, alongside the 
bhames. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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OHNS and | CO.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


sTUCCO _, perfect! nea-abeorhens) pas halal 
CEMENT. srueno PAINT. — CLARK and NGO 
anufacturers, Grand | as Canal Bridge, Vid weet ta 
Office, 4, George-yard, Lombard-street. 





Berns PORTLAND, and ROMAN 


CEMENTS,—the sone and West of England Cement 


tura' oT DRAULIC C OER TS ut REDUCED "PHICHS. 
DRAULIC > ® 
Bath aes much recommended ; the best “ime, news _ 
- fice reg seg &e. Blue, 1s Lias Bag 
direct Ins, every 
Seay Woeaes tt can be Srtivencd Seo any part of 
he river Lhe » canal, or any — te in London 
Communtcations "to be addressed to EWELL. the 
. No.9 Wharf. bb Ray “rt Pad fington 5 or or a 
Hampstcad-ro e Mr. 
he aeelors. City-road ; or to the Works, Dun Bridge: 
water. Somerset. 


BLuE LIAS LIME DEPOT. 
PORTLAND, BATH, and ROMAN CEMENTS, 


Glazed Stoneware, Sewace Piper, Bricks, Tiles, Lime, Hair, 
and Fire Goods. 


TATHAM and CO. 14,850UTH WHARF, PADDINGTON. 


LUE LIAS LIME.—Messrs. GREAVES | 


and KIRSHAW having completed their Works on the 
oo —_— Oxford Line of the Great Western Railway, at 


Harbury prepated to su’ nm the LUMP and "GROUND 
LIME "ot the heet wt qusl'ty, direct from ¢ 











kilas, to all the Stations 


the Great Western Ratiway. veu's Blue Lias Lime. Port- 
land, Bath, and Lins Cement.-Works at Harbury, Stockton, and 
Wilmcote.— fice, at Warwick. 





TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 


omeenes > bg - os ar 9 is % no 
Sone DALLES Witte. rE and ng BROTHERS, Millbank street, 
Westminster; and feel-street, Liverpoot. 





RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH-'1 
FLEET, Kent. — KNIGHT. SEAS. and and Bhs | Pawn 
Manufacturers onl « first-claes qu: ality, fo and foreign 
trade. Portland ent is m 4 ng | with 
especial referenes to its +a bn. wheter for stuccoing. brick- 
work, blocks for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherwise.— 
Wharf, Sivdncrat Lambeth. 


DARIAN CEMENT, reduced im price 


cent. This article is valuable for —_ hey =] 
for skirtings, for fleorin 4 cher, &e, &ci 
It tates pater ft in a few hours after its sees =< wap of 
latha, ae effi secon, aad mae Ss 
da A finer quality forms. a 
mipture of pt myn Spee BA by a Paine S ( 
POTT, Cement Works, Nine-elms, Lond: 


EM ENT.—ROMAN and PORTLAND 


CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manvf ictured uy 
C.J, HILTON, can =“ pe in any quantity, wholesale and retai 

at hts Wharf, 6. Upver © am es- London; and also at the 
M . These Cements supplied 


for shipment, on peivranegeons Series 


AVIES and N ORMAYN, 
CROWN WHARF, GREAT SCOTLAND-YARD. 
Roma and PORTLAND CEMENTS 
LIME, BRICKS, TILES, SLATRS, FIRE GOODS, &e. 
STONEWA RE PIPES, PANS, TRAPS, &c. 
Literel Atlowanon to the Pred 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


A ORTHEL KENT.—Messrs, ROBINS and CU. to 
E ae MEDAL WA* AWARDED in 1851 


mM ed aon ply an greets ot of the very best PORTI. AND 
CHMENT. ma ed by thens for all the p urposes to which 
Cement is applicable Orders received at Great Scotland swe J 

and at the Works. 


G* & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 


B ne bat meres HULL. — . Dark, am? Portland 

equal foany mede, Manu rere also, a 

Piece Paris White, Mastic, Hair, Lias ion Lathe, Siutes, and 
Slate Slabs, Fire-bricks, G hinmey-tops. dtvto 

Vases. Ridzirg.&c. Paints, Stucce,&e Marble Merchants and 


Importers of Pozzolano. 
BLUE LIA 8 LIM &. 
' CHARLES nea oe atu the —— pom 
of vis now bein ineers, Archi ontractors, au hers, th 
he is ringing GREAVES'S SLU aia ALE per the 
bee Railway from Harbury to Bull's-bridge and Pad- 
seas chases ‘it can be delivered clonepide any part of 
oe iver Thames, canals, or railway stations in London, ye 
after it is a and ground, in any qumtite, and at a ‘gress 





ant BS) 

















3 & 6Sonth Wharf, Paddington. and 
Bronswiek Wharf. Venxhall. 


in pri. 
reall appiiections for priees and foums will meet with prompt 
N.B. Please observe the lime is eqrvand at the Works, not 
in London. 








EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and | ¢ 


FRENCH oy eo ae my “x These well- 
nown hard Stuccoe: dry q ope valet Te 
wit af a few d ~we A ane eh y JOHN Bi "Bane HITE | 
HERS. M Millbank-etreet. W: 


HYDRAULIC | 
RTLAND and BATH CEMENTS.— 


These Cements are made from a NATUKAL CEMENT | 
STONE, by 8 method at once SIMPLE, CERTAIN, AND EFFICIENT ; 
and are totally distinct from the London gevirecnss CEMEXTS, | 

a! 








which are made from a mixture of CHALK and 
costly and complicated process P’ cing errors in the | 
manufacture, and pen ney “disappointment et loss, The 
HYDRAULIC: CEMENTS can therefore be produced at_a McC 

and are THE BEST AND CHEAPEST CEMENTS 
IN DHE MA ARKET, As there are vAnrovs INrraTions of these | 
Cements otred to the trade by other makers, while hy some they 
are obtained th third partics, and MIXED PREVIOUS TO SALE 
WITH INFERIOR ARTICLES; FULLWOUOD THOMPSUN and CU, 
beg to state distinctly that ‘they arethe ORIGINAL INVENTORS 

of these Cements, and that they aLone possess the bpowietee of 

the true and original process IN ALL ITS DETAILS. F, by fe 
Jes eae regeess mg? all Soe and ree os td ma ee 

direct to or to their Er wae ED Pst 
ADVERTISED CORRESPONDENTS in all of the 


country. 
ULLWOOD THOMPSON and CO. 
“THe BarpewaterR PortLand Cement Works,” BripGwaTer. 


OBSERVE !—NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 








YDRAULIC ‘BLUE LIAS LIME, 
SOUTH-WHARF, PADDINGTON, — Messrs, | i 
NELSON and RUTLAND to acquaint their customers, and | 
the trade in genera’, that they have opened the above Wharf, for 
the Sale of Portland, oman. Keen's, Martin’s, es and Lias 
Lime tme Tease, Goabt 4 wivteeban stehice 4 = es ee | 

y aw measure may al t mee i 

relied on, references in comuainen: | = be te a 

TH, Sole Agent, 


P.8.—Contracts to any amount sae os pe oa a re- 
pen ayy am nee wo direct Pc the Works, fresh burnt and Joon 
led in Messrs, N. aad R.'s own boats, al 
vessels in the Docks, river Thames, and by canal or rail, to all 
parts of the kingdom. 





——== 


DAMP WALLS. 
STENT’S COMPOSITION FOR PREPARING NEWLY-PLASTERED OR DAMP WALES 
FOR PAPERING, 


Isthe sooull at fame: | experiments and lo: 
ly by_W. 


ence ; it is unfai 
after plaster ing. In repairs, ol ol pd ering it is javelin NT. ¥ 


in its application. Entire houses have been 
Te. A moderate room can be papered for 3s. 0d prpered ate 


r feomed: Mr. 5. BOYD, 46, Mary-street, Dubiiy, 





ee Y 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


HUBBUCK and SON having erected CITY WAREHOUSES in LIME-STREET, “1 ® second 
Coanting- bones in Fenchurch-street, to which Premises their Business, lately carried o 


entrance throngh 
nm opposite the London Deets. t, 


sige The “FACTORY, as heretofore, is at HUBBUCK’S WHARF, RATCLIFFE, formerly the East India Companys Mev, 


e' 


PAINT AND VARNISH WORKS, 157, 1 


FENCHU RCH-STREET, 


Two doors from Lime-s' 





RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 
LAND CEMENT bi she valuable qualities of the 
patural Cements with the additional advantage that it foe | 
ey them ee its oor ee ; that it is not affecte 
ities p si tuations. Account of 
COMPARATIVE E: EXPER MENTS on ithe werenath of ¢ of this and 
other Cements —— at the Institute of Civil En: ). to 
obtained from t o Mokere, JOHN BAZLEY HITE, and 
BROTHERS, Millbaukstreet, Ww , who prepare one 
quality only of Portland Cement. 


REY STONE LIME WHARFS, 
12, UPPER GROUND.STREBT. Blackfriars Gurrey side), 


7, NORTH WHABPF-RO. 
ETERS to trade he is in a posi- 
STONE neigh quantities 


barge direct ki 
iit pert or Grey Ohalk, free on board at Works, 
‘eee PPaite. ne. Sisto, 28. per ton. 











na aa, r= 
a home Works, on the Medway, 
ere center 


Novis wea Pare SOUTHAM BLUE LIAS 
LIME and PATENT HYDRAULIC CEWENT.—WM. 
OLDHAM Boge to inform Lime and Cement Merchants, and 
others, that he has not only erected extensive Work: for t 
manufactu'ing and grinZing the genuine Hydraulic Blue Ling 
wey but that he has also cucceeded in producing from the Lias 
a pehaes Cements, Lias, Portland. and Fiydeautic, under 
Royal Letters Patent.—W. ©. respectfaily solici's a triat of his 
Cements, heing assured the quality will recommend them.— 
Address, WM. OLDHAM, Kings and Cement Works, Southam. 


OLES, SHADBOLT, and CO. 
CEMENT and Pe oon MANUFACTURERS, 
Brick, Tile, wae ~- and Fire Goods 
ST. JAMES’S and THORN | de WHARFS, 
Caledonian-road, Lond 








on. 0 
ROMAN CEMENT, made at the above ae may be had fresle 
oa: gaa dealers 


ns the kilns daily—a great and sewer 
ore. ¢-poctelly ee winter tim 

PORTLAND Cc T, of the best quslity strenzth, and Colour. 

ee in Kent. This cement wilt carry more sand 

than any Cements, so much of which is now 
brought Tneathe market and sold as Portland. 

iat wt PARIS, o- from the quarries, ) coarse and 

le 
— Grey Stone, Chilk, and Blue Lias Lime, fresh and well 
we oS constant and regular supply of which. may be had by 


yard. 
A ¥ ap ot me of Glazed Stoneware Drain-pipes, of the best 
Rembeth weak make; Yorkshire Plain. Pan. and Paving Tiles; mee nd 
Fire bricks, Laaraps, and Tiles; Hair and Laths, always "kept in 


ovThese goods are of the best quality, and sold at the lowest 


ible 
_ . N.B. Shipping orders promptly executed. 


RICK-FIELDS, QUEEN’S- ROAD, 


PRCKHAM,. SURREY 
(Within « «hort distance of th ridges. 
¥ Tre is, SBoON Ds. PIORINGS, and 
AVIORS, in pay genie 
Alen, erocks of FIRS? OU ALITY. 
J. EASTWOOD and SONS, Belwidere-road, Lambeth. 


LUE LIAS, GREY at ONE and 


ALK TIME WHA 
PORTLAND.” fang AND GOPHER CEMENTS, 


STAFFORDSIITRE Por eee tisk Ae AND REDGING, 
fy variety of go tuted GOODS. 
. RAST WOOD rA- SONS, lere-rord, Lambeth ; and 
Surrey Canal-bridge, ord Kent-road. 











HADWICK’S PATENT LYTHIC 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS, suitable for all climates, an@ 
vere, SURE CHADWIC a> selicits the attention of 
itects, Rngipoct uilders.. and others, ti» his 

| well-known LYTHIC HYDeAULIC, ROMAN end PORTLAND 

CEMENTS. Each cask containg about 3 cwt.—Works : Asnton 

New-roa?t.— Warehcuse, 5, Broom-street, Shude-hill, Manchester. 


be | Yellow Cutters, Seconds. 


pe) 


(CHARLES RICHARDSON, . successor tg 
Mr. ROBERT. FORKS, Bruns vick Wharf, Vauxhall, 
Bricks of every description, botn from Cowley and Kent, of 

superior quality, includ'ng the dark Red: Pacings and 

so much approved Aid architects, the new Sienna 

from Kent. and the well-known White an? Red Suffulk 


Paviors and Shipping Stocks, 


Blue Bricks, and Dutch Clinkers. 
Ties, Cements, Plaster, Lime, Syates, Fire @oods, Sewage P; ipes, 


Lathe, Yorkshire Paving. Flints, Sand, Bal 
tion of Building Material als, ° last, and every deerip- 
N.B, Landing Wharf and Draw Dock. Goodwsent per rail 


é same day as ordered, 





CHABLES RICHARDSON, 6, South 


Wharf, Paddington.—BRICKS of e both 


—~ feted and Kent, of superior quality, 

* acings. aed where, so mach 8 prem by Ln — 
: ba raw-coloured Fac’ and 
White and Red Suffolk Bricks, Yellow ‘Out cine altars 
and Shipping Stocks, Vitrified Blue and Dutch 
. Tiles, Cement, Plaster, Lime, Fire hot hey 
Chimuey Pots, Bine Ridge and Paving Tiles. Iaaths, Masti, Blue 

as Lime ‘ans and Traps, Sewage 

Building Materials. ae Re 





(THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND RED 


BRICKS for SALE, at Brentwood, delfvered in at 
trucks (very superior for facings).—Apply to WM. 
Brickmaker, Brentwood. 


RICKS. — Mr. RYDON is desirous of 
calling the attention of Builders, Engineers, Co 
and Others, requiring bricks of superior quality, to. the ‘Stoo of 
BRICKS on his estate. “ Highbury New Park,” consisting 
Stocks, White and Yellow Pickings. Malm Seconds, and ae 


which he ean offer upon liberal terms He has alco a quantity of 





| HARD WASHED BRICKS, for sewer or wate ks, 
RED FACING and RUBBING ay af te ae 


BRICKS.-—A Estate 
Odios. Deis Farm, Stoke Newingnee-geen, eee 


* BRICKMAKERS. —FOR SALE, s 
AYTON’S PATENT BRICK! PRESS ;. also, a Clayton’. 
Patent Drain-Pipe Machine, with | both nearly new, 
hy) th to! S. Fe Dorageptany Mashed noe 4 wer Mi 


BRICKMAKING and TILE and PIPE 


MAKING by Machinery.—CLAYTON’S PATEND&- 
These Machines. now —— by the principal contractors and 
brictmakers’ throuztout the world, are constracted fa sit 
adapted to steam, water, here, or fp gow oT, sien cwn_be 











inspected, or particulars obtained ow @ tiun'to H. CLAYTOS, 
Sokaetie and Manufacti nteoturer, Atlas Works, Upper. Park-place, 
Dorset-square, London, N 





ATENT TERRA-COTTA 
for and 








BEADON ’S PATENT EMPERISHABLE 


GUTTER-TILES, 
For Spouting Reet of Houses (either old or new, whether of 
thatch, slate, or omy a nena structures: 


J.B. LAWES, 1, Adelaide-piaae, London-bridge. 
This is the cheapest kind of spouting known;. athe 
lower cost, it will last without paint or repair as long 
ingitself It will bear the weight of amy ladder; sae 





TRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, &c. of 


descri wien at HON DURAS WHARF, 74 Banksi“e, 
| Meador OHN wees one ge a with James 
Newton, of Fa d Tile Mer- 


Icom. Doek brick ani 
chant) ad taken the OLD ESTABLISH ED BUSIN ESS and 





PREMISES earried on so many years by WM. WARD and CO. 
and solicit the eof C Gas Engi- 
neers, Builders, &¢. Kamsay’s super‘or Newcastle Fire-bricka, 


| Retorts, Fire-clay. &c. ; also Sanitary-pi Chimney-tops, Dutch 


Clinkers, &c. all at the lowest Soeee hipping orders executed 


with des' 


RICKS. Main Cutters, Yellow and Pale 


Ruvieeend 4 Pickings of zood and sound qual'ty. 
co’ sale at DODD'S. Brickfields, which are only a 
— ofan sn boars walk from *he Cit ty. H. D ae ———_ 
rohasers Ged him with a visit, ir order to inspect h ik, 

pe te bes for them elves. 
Malm soy apices! 8b oe and Place Bricks, also °n sal-. 
Thee atcha are sound, well burnt, and unusually free from 
po ae ®@ very large proportion >f the. steck Being suitabie for 


facin 
‘Aasiy to a EN RY DODD andCoO. at the Counting-house, Hoxtor 
Bric Granwe- near the Rosemary Branch. Hoxton 
aH ... t-coloured 


e quality constantly on 
alee wake matter, is Be I se] to be preferable to river san 


Sand, from its vot containi 
ESSKS. J. EASTWOOD and SONS 
w SOLELY cugnged in the SALE of the vel-weewn 

BALL. "INGDON WHITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING:, 
ith Door-j ~y and all kinds of “haped and Moulied 
Bri: sks manufactured in different colvours for ornamental brick- 
work ; and the BWELL DEEP RED and BLACK RUBBERS. 


also Sox. ALE of the well-known 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
The best m Cutters, 


d inthe § 
‘ELLOW os PA LE MALM FACINGS 
h Mean 8, Facing Paviors, 
Pavtern,, oad Pickin; ings. of ve my superior quality. 
WL®¥ ond KENT BRICKS, in any quantities. 
WELLIN auger WHARE, Belvedere road, Lambeth ; and 
Surrey Oanal-bridge, Oid Kent-road. 

















nt a. ner cm. Be ir it. shsarine in ani 2 ee 
t of g, ef @ great saving in 
is gepecially licable to the backs of obo ra, otiagm 
and agricul ldings. 





bui 
Price 4d. each tile of f about 23. inches long ; sencetsnta 

can put them up, or, if over - 0 fees 
= on . sent to ~ them: at. 5d. 


required, a ma: 
cuvee to i include tiles io hort n Ageatis yond) comes cent ad 
labour. Gilouvester, Bridgwater, 
Madeley, etatlorieitet 





Peeires. be TERRO-METALLIC ‘TLE 


PIPES, &«—Notice is hereby most 
the LONDON EPOT for this WARE is RK Rewoven on who 


HAR P Macrlomteldhatres 
that the rope Wiel peerage a the: ¢ TF. phy 
f t Prop r; an ~ WeeroRrs 
Sweres” page 581.'of the Great , Tote meets of 
First-class Medal, pA +. the Manu: factories 
are ee Yunstall, Staffordshire, a: the firet of f the 
¢ wor! 


— 














ASPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING and every description of 
capecially in ore UM 2 90, BER S 
Country Builders supplied with Asphalte for footings and bard 
floors, with instructions for u 
| bly. to, JOHN PILKINGTON, Pole Po meena and Te 
ument-cham rs, scree. 
Nee rier of the PURE ROCK ASrHALTE, trom & 


es in Hanover. 
SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT 


TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, ROTH 


SQUARE YARD. 





ORDON. Extabliched 106. — FRENE by a 
BRITISH =< ALTES, mover me ghey Toform® 
down in the best manner. o y, orders of 
tion for using forwarded an aon amt” given for 
reference in Londen promptly attended i is imaiet 
every kind of the above work. 








A 


